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ee | thoroughly aroused. 
Vor. 37. NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 19, 1859. No. 8. “ When Franck had closed the door bebind him ;” continued Napo- 
SRE PMN. se GS Site 2 el a ete leon ; “ this man moved a pace or two forward; and then, as was cus- 
a a ee BRR ane hoa Be peor ys Pg down. The expression of his face was serious, but calm 
and decided. 
Literature. “ What want you with me, my master?” inquired M. Diedrich. 
= 9 Pit mr ag gh i kk. i Bide nao 
" ply ; ‘I seek to fulfil a duty. Condescend therefore, I entreat of you, to 
TEE ROSS LEAP AT ALTEARE. receive my declaration, = to take it down in writing. The ciroum- 
“ So the foeman has fired the gate, men of mine, stance which Iam about to reveal is im t ; do not then omit a de- 
And the water is spent and done ; tail, for I feel that it is only by a complete and clear understanding of 
Then bring me a cup of the red Abr-wine ; the facts that my agency in the unhappy event can be justified.’ 
I never shall drink but this one. “ This preface naturally excited the curiosity of the magistrate ; who, 
having seated himself at his desk, desired the executioner to tell his 
“ And fetch me my harness, and saddle my horse, tale. 
& rh, lead hm he aa to the door ; 7 “* About a week since ;? commenced the man, still kneeling ; ‘that 
He must take such a leap to-night perforce is, monseigneur, at one o’clock in the morning of the 27th September last, 
As horse never took before. I was in bed in the lone house given to me by the city, when I a 
loud ae the outer door, My old weg weg Ry by one 
“ : awakened by the noise, had already gone to inquire into the cause 0 
t om pA 9 =a diced Saree the disturbance, and had ultimately opened it, believing that my ser- 
The old enddle-teon which bao hesne me of vere vices were required, as is frequently the case, by some one who was suf- 
lo the 5 teacher @ yore, fering from an accident ; while, acting under the same impreseion, I 
RES Seaeee ie eae. hastened to pat on my clothes. Soon, however, Mee aware - 
. the poor helpless old woman was struggling with some persons who 
“T have lived my life, I have fought my fight, were threatening to shoot her. “ Kill me if you will ;”’ I heard her say ; 
I have drank my share of wine ; “but do not harm my master.” “ We shall do him no injury ;” was the 
From Trier to Cujln there was never a knight reply ; “ we mean him none. On the contrary, he will be well paid if 
Lived a merrier life than mine. he consents to do what we require; but if he values his life he must do 
80, or take the consequences upon himself.” By this time, monseigneur, I 
“So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest was dressed ; and I was about to go down stairs to ascertain what was 
How the Altenapr bawk can die. required of me, when two men in masks rushed into my room, which 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, chanced at that moment to be flooded with moonlight. In an instant I 
He must take to his wings and fly.” procured a lamp, and demanded to know their business; nor do I seek 
to deny that 1 was considerably agitated when I saw a ae of pistols 
i pointed at my head and breast, as I began to apprehend that I was about 
Mohan phe mer} ty. Seer oy me to become the victim of their violence. From the isolated situation of 
And he took such a pull at the red Abr-wine my dwelling I was aware that I could hope for no help from without — 
As never man took before. and even had it been otherwise,’ he added mourofally: ‘who would 
have risked his life, or even his reputation, to rescue the city-headsman. 
ie As a last resource, therefore, I entreated my mysterious visitors to spare 
a a = ae —— _ him tight, my life ; alleging, and with trath, that I had never injured a human be- 
o nd the elif. « a et ‘abt i ing save in the fulfilment of my onerous office. “ Your life isin no dan- 
Fats ed bat ell night, ger ;’’ was the assurance which I received in reply to my supplication ; 
re oe ~~ ts “on condition that you implicitly obey our orders ; but, should you 
They found hi t San tchows ts Oi ot hesitate, even for an instant, you will not eee another dawn. Select the 
rs 4 . < te Karnage. Sor ma gien, best and sharpest of your weapons ; allow us quietly to blindfold you ; 
Bus beaver tang pet have weve Geevey tien mes remaia silent, and follow us.” As the pistols were still pointed towards 
On such a bold rider’s soul. .K. fDi ee was useless; and | was compelled to submit. When a 





THE HEADSMAN OF STRASBOURG. 


This tale is extracted from a recent work by Miss Pardoe. Reference, both to 
the book and to the story itself, is made on our ninth page.—Ed. Alb. 


Long previous to the period at which Napoleon I. became Emperor 
the French, the chateaa of la Malmaison—d 
had been made to it since its acquisition by Madame Bonaparte during 
the Egyptian campaign—had, like the dwelling of Socrates, become too 
narrow to accommodate the crowd of courtiers by whom it was thronged ; 
and accordingly the official country residence of the First Consul was 
established at St. Cloud ; waile la Malmaison wat devoted to the recep- 
tion of his relatives, and those personal friends who were peculiarly ho- 

Unter the Eupire this t tinued ; and Napol 

was continued ; eon 
was accustomed, then and there. to forget for awhile the monarch in the 
man, and to dispense with the cumbrous trammels of an etiquette which 
the earlier habits of his life necessarily tended to render more than com- 


monly irksome. 

It was especially in the evening, when the cares and duties of the day 
were at an end, that the Emperor, surrounded by a chosen circle, either 
conversed without restraint, or related anecdotes connected with his own 
wonder(ul career, in a brief, emphatic, and evea dramatic manner, which 
rivetted the attention of his listeners, It is well known that Napoleon 
prided himself on his talent as a conteur ; and that he seldom required 
mach entreaty to fall back upon his stirring and varied memories, and 
to afford to his hearers — and mysterious glimpses of men and 
events which must otherwise bave remained anguessed at, 

On one ovcasion, when the party com only certain members of 
the Imperial family, and the more confidential individuals of their re- 
spective households, the Dake of Wartemberg chanced to be mentioned ; 
upon which the Emperor uttered a warm eulogium on that prince, which 
he concluded by inquiring if it were correct that the Elector of Wurtem- 

really did, as he assumed to do, trace his descent from a Mayor of 
the Palace of Clovis, named Eymerich? 
“ No, sire ;” replied M. d’ Aubesson, one of his chamberlains, celebrated 
for his antiquarian researches ; “such a tension is aliogether un- 
founded, as all is mere fable regarding the Electoral House of Wurtem- 
berg, beyond the eleventh century. Its recognised founder, Conrad IL., 
was the ancestor of a line of princes who were equally distinguished as 
rulers and as warriors ; but it was only towards the close of the fifteenth 
century that the Countship of Wurtemberg was erected into a duchy b 
the Emperor Maximilian ; when Court Eberhard, having subjected to his 
authority a part of Suabia, solicited the title, for which he moreoyer 

three hundred thousand florins.” 

“ No bad bargain for Maximilian ;” said Napoleon, inhaling a huge 
pineb of snuff ; “ Proceed, M. le iste,”? 

“The newly-made duke remained the vassal of Austria, as his father 
had been before him ;” continued the chamberlain ; “ although thence- 
torward he became Duke of Wurtemberg and Leck, and grand standard- 
bearer of the Empire. It was not until the reiga of the Emperor Ro- 
dolphe II. that his descendants shook off the Austrian yoke, and that the 
Duchy of Wurtemberg became a fief of Rome ; with the sole reservation 
that, in the event of the ducal house becoming extinct, it was to revert 
to its original master. Consequently, it is only from that period that 
the of Wurtemberg have exercised an independent sovereignty.” 

“ T have since added a jewel to their crown ;” remarked the Emperor 
thoughtfully, as he rose, and to pace the floor slowly, with his 
hands behind him, according to his usta! habit ; “I have caused it to be 
admitted into the Electoral College. Perhaps—How old is the present 
king, M. d’ Aubesson ?”’ 

* He is far from & young man, sire ; in fact, he is now seventy 
years ofage. Fred William was born in 1734 ; and in 1780 he mar- 
ried the Princess Caroline of Branswick-Wolfenbattel, who died on the 
27th of ber, 1788.” 

“ Aye ;” said Ni , suddenly jing in his walk and confronting 
the speaker William, Ring of Wurtemberg, is a widower.’ 
than these words, but there was some- 
| were uttered, that for a mo- 
however, Josephine, whose curiosity was 
aroused by the mysterious manner of her busband, roused if from 
sofa, where she had 


of 
te all the additions which 







voice :— 

“ What have you to tell us, Bonaparte 7” 

The Emperor smiled, took another pinch of snuff, and then, re- 
pple tion, ~ to we, and his-ep 


apoleon 
his horrible profession, a man of exemplary character ; mild in temper, 
of good morals, pious, and charitable. 


geon, 
services which he never refused to render to those who applied to him 
for assistance ; a circumstance which, as you will readily understand, 


could not overcome.”’ 





































————— 
announced him was as pale as a corpse, and trembled in every limb. | that you may make whatever use of them think best. I was then 
‘ What is the matter tlteen Franck *’ asked his master. warned never to reveal ony chroumatanee Tanestel with the event ia 

“ ¢ Sir,’ stammered the valet. which I had been so unwillingly and fatally an actor, on peril of my life ; 


“ * Answer me instantly!’ 

“ «Sir, it is the public executioner.’ 

“ «Desire him to come in, and then leave us ;’ was the calm reply. 

“ The headsman of Strasbourg ;” parsued N ; “was, despite 


He was, moreover, a clever sur- 
, and very expert in reducing fractures and setting broken limbs ; 


bad acquired for him a species of popularity among the lower classes, 
who pitied without ation him ; and, by asingular anomaly, respected 
him even while his presence never failed to inspire a terror which they 


Josephine shuddered, and drew her shaw! more closely about her. She 
was, as is well known, exceedingly superstitious ; and her attention was 
sed 





handkerchief had been carefully and skifully bound over my eyes, 
I was lifved into a carriage, and seated between the two strangers ; wh 
had no sooaer warned my terrified housekeeper that should she mention 
to any one, be it whom it might, the event which had just taken place, 
my life would be the forfeit of her indiscretion, than the horses were 
urged into a gallop ; and, powerless as a child, I could only offer up a 
pened ie for be ape and support. I could not form the faintest 
idea of the direction in which we were travelliag ; I could only calcu- 
late that the journey occupied eighteen or twenty hours. At its close I 
was lifted out of the carriage with the same precaution as I had been 
laced in it; and then, each of my companions grasping one of my arms, 
was forw: After walking on a level surface for several mi- 
nutes, we ascended a flight of stairs, which, from the echoing of footsteps, 
I am convinced must have been both wide and lofty; and, finally, we 
reached a spacious saloon where the was removed from my 
eyes. It was still daylight, bat the sun was about to set, which satisfied 
me that my calculation of time had been a correct one. An abundant 
and luxurious meal was before me, but I remarked the almost to- 
tal abseace of wine from the table, as my long and rapid j , and 
the poenense of the hendherchief avons toy Gesthoatl, bal poohened pet 
me an almost agonising thirst. 

When the darkness closed in I was desired to arm myself with the 
weapon which I had previously been directed to select, and to hold 
self ready to decapitate the person whom I bad been conveyed thither 
execute ; but, even ye oy 'y accustomed as I had been for years to fal 
fil my dreary duties under the sanction of the law ; and, aware as 
could not fail to be from the first, of the purpose for which my 

was required, now that the moment of trial had actually ved m 
whole soul revolted at what I at once felt to be a murder; conse- 
quently, with as much energy as I could command, I refused to obey. 
* Decide promptly,” said a voice, which I then heard for the first time ; 
and there was a cruel calmness in its every accent which chilled my 


34 


Soe 


stantly share her fate.” 

“*Tt was then a woman whom I was about to launch into eternity ! 
Oh, monseigneur, you would have pitied even me at that moment—a wo- 
man who, for aught I could tell, might be guiltless of all crime, and the 
mere victim of another's hate. Vuinly, however, did I protest And en- 
treat ; I was compelled to yield to a force which I was unable to resist 
—the sin was heavy on my soul, but I had no alternative. My sword 
was placed in my band ; a black veil was thrown over my head ; and I 
was forced onward through several apartments, eVidently of great size. 
At length my guide stopped in an immense hall ; the veil was removed, 
and I saw before me, in the centre of the vast and chilling space, a scaf- 
fold about three feet in height, apon which rested a block covered with 
black velvet, while a thick layer of red saw-dust was strewn on the un- 
carpeted floor. I trembled in every limb. Never throughout my whole 
career had I been so utterly unmanned. Whose life was I t to 
take? What fearful and irremediable crime was I about tocommit? 1 
bad but little time to ask myself these questions, for a few seconds only 
had elapsed since my own entrance into that fatal hall when the victim 
was borne towards the scaffold in the arms of several men. It was a wo- 
man of unasual height, and of the most dazzling fairness; her luxariant 
hair, of pale auburn, was confined by a scarf of black crape; she was 
uncovered to the waist, and the rest of her body was thrust into a black 
velvet sack which was tied under her feet, thus leaving only her bust 
exposed. Her bands were bound together with a cord of purple silk, 
and she was closely masked. The wretched woman went no shriek, 
no supplication, which added to the horror of the spectacle; this mute 
despair, as I then considered it, being strange and uanataral: but she 
had seurcely been lifted on to the scaffold, when I discovered that she 
was closely gagged! The men who beld her, eight or ten in number, 
had no sooner laid her down upon the scaffold than they withdrew a few 
paces—their wretched victim bent her head unresistingly upon the block 
—and in another instant all was over. 

“* Pity me, monseigneur, for assuredly a 
mated by my hand ; and ere long I look to 
rope will be thrown into mourning.’ 

*** What ensued ?’ demanded M. Diedrich. 

“ *My frightful office done,’ the headsman ; ‘I was not even 
allowed time to wipe the blood from my sword ; another performed that 
pose fod oe while I was hastily conducted back to 
food bad been before provided for me ; and where I now 
crowded with the rarest wines. I seated m 
to regain composure, but I was too sick at to avail myself of the 
proffered refreshments ; aod in a short time my masked companions and 
We travelled on without boltiog, 


jevous crime was consum- 
that the courts of Eu- 


lf for an instant in 





and assured that if I obeyed this injunction, my silence should be richly 
compensated : “ while if, on the contrary, you seek to 


obtain a clue,” added one of my companions ; “the very attempt will 4 
te shew you have » 


away in the d 


very blood. ‘ Your refusal will not save the culprit, and you will in- | hi 





netrate a mys- 
tery in which you cannot have an interest, and to which you can never 
cog your own destraction, as well as that of those 
rash enough to confide your secret.”” With this assurance the 
strangers drove off, leaving me standing in the road. I waited a short 
time, listening to the sound of the receding wheels ; and then, as it died 
, I withdrew the handkerchief, and joyfully crossed f 
the threshold of my own home. 4 
“*T have now told you all, monseigneur. You know every detail of the 
mysterious and history with which my conscience was so over- 
barthened that I could no longer sustain its weight alone. If I have 
offended nst the law, I must submit to pay the penalty of my crime ; 
bat, should you feel that I only yielded to an insurmountable necessity, 
suffer me to hope that I may not forfeit the protection and favour which 
I have for so many years struggled to merit by counterbalancing the 
hateful daties of my office, by deeds of charity towards my fellow- 


“ And what said M. Diedrich?’ gasped out Josephine, upon whom the 
dramatic effect given to the narrative by the manner of the Emperor 
wat ome p= | so strong an impression that she could not conceal her 

ie Sarely he coald not coadema the unhappy man?’ 

“M. Diedrich,” replied Napoleon, “ had listened with an interest equal 
to your own to the revelations of the headsman; but when the latter 
drew the money from his bosom and held it towards him, he became 
alarmed. It had at once been evident to him that the suspicion of the 
man was a correct one ; and that the individual who had been put to 
death was no common victim. Instigated, therefore, by this conviction, 
and by no means indifferent to the threat that any recipient of the for- 
midable secret would share the fate of him who revealed it, he refused 
to risk the responsibility of accepting such a charge ; and desired that 
not only the money shonld be retained by its present owner, but also 
that he should not divalge to any one the fact of his having mentioned 
its existence to himself. 

“* Be it as you will, monseigneur,’ enid his visitor ; ‘I shall, in that case, 
expend it in masses for the victim who fell by my hand, and in alms to 
the poor. It is only by doing so that I can regain peace of mind and 
conscience.’ He then signed the deposition that he had made, and 
withdrew. 

“M. Diedrich was no sooner alone than he placed this extraordinary 
document under cover, and despatched it by a courier to the Baron de 
Breteuil, who was at that period Prime Minister. A fortnight elapsed 
ere he received any reply ; but at the end of that time a packet was de- 
livered to him by the Governor of Strasbourg, which contained these 
words ;: ‘ Sir, I have submitted to His Majesty the communication which 
os addressed to me, and I have been honoured by the command of the ae 

ing, to express his desire that the person in question shall retain the 
amount which was bestowed on him ; and to inform you that he will re- 
ceive a second sum of the same value, provided he maintain perfect si- 
lence on all that has occurred.’ ”’ 

“ Bat”’—commenced the Empress. 

Napoleon smiled. 

“Well?” he said, ret y: 
= But”—repeated Josephine ; “we are not surely to infer that the 

ing”— 

o igedame,” interposed Napoleon, impressively, “I am about to con- 
clude my tale, and perhaps to give you the key to it. Such events as < 
that which I bave just related are more common in the history of courts 
than the uninitiated would apprehend ; and, unfortunately, the fact ie 
never known until the evil is beyond remedy.” 

“Good heavens, Bonaparte! Why do you tell us such horrid stories, 
and compel us to believe them ?’” exclaimed the agitated Josephine. 
“ Are you endeavouring to frighten us to death ?” 

“ Are you frightened, Pauline?” asked the Emperor, turning towards 
the fairest and frailest of his sisters, the Princess Borghese ; “{ am, as 

hear, relating the history —or rather the ultimate fate—of a beauti- 

i, a very beautifal woman.” 

“Why do you — to me, Napoléoné t”’ was the rejoinder. “ Your 
vanity as a conteur is really insatiable. You have beheaded Be hero- 
ine, so there is an end of the affair; for no one can take the slightest in- 
terest in a parcel of barbarians who could murder a beautiful woman in 
co!d blood.” 
« Nevertheless, and with due reference to your opinion, 1 will finish 

story,” said the Emperor with one of his most sarcastic smiles. 
“ The Duke of Wurtemberg married a second wife nine years afier the 
death of bia first, and during my campaign in Italy. The successor of 
Caroline of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttei, was Charlotte A Matilds, 
Princess | of England, and daughter of George IT. He was at that 
‘oe af Royal, but succeeded his father on the 19th of Decem- 
, 1797. 


“ Wartem bad hitherto made common cause with the Germanic 
Empire again . The new sovereign was, however, no sooner in f 
possession of the throne than he hastened to conc a ; 
opened a t with me, which was carried 
on until my 


am not about to digress into poli- 


much at least is certain, that he bad already reached 
had nearly completed his supper, when a peach was placed before bim on 
a plate of curious old china, beneath which he found a small seroll of 
paper, whereon were written the words: ‘Return, or tremble !’ 

“ He returned. 


y, however, had he regained the capital, when he saw upon 
his dressing-table a magnificent vase of cut and coloured glass; and 
while fo the act of examining this new bauble, and wondering whence 
it could have come, a second scroll, similar to the first, dropped at his 
feet, which being unrolled, he found to contain a new warning. On this 
occasion it bore the injunction, ‘ Depart, or tremble!” 

“ Vacillating between these two opposite commands, the. young man 
resolved to explain the mysterious circumstance to bis royal mistress : to 
explain to her the peril in which he stood, and to solicit her advice. Its 
nature may be surmised by the fact that the youth made no further at- 
tempt to leave the court. 

= Rathoet asserts that, about this time, a prince—we will not guess at 
his idectity—paid a visit to the father of the audacious page, and laid 
before bim sundry letters, papers, and love-tokens, tending to implicate | 
the wife of the one, and the son of the other ; and that when the misera- 
ble parent had read them from end to end, his visitor said sternly : ‘ Pro- 
nounee the sentence of the culprit.” The lips of the wretched father 
quivered spasmodically. but he could not articulate a syllable: and, 
meanwhile, the clear cold eye of the outraged busband remained fixed 

him. 

oeThey were standing beside the wide hearth, u which blazed a 
hage fire of pine-wood ; and at length the modern tus grasped with 
trembling fingers one of the hand-irons which chanced to be within his 
reach, and traced in the ashes several letters. The word thus written 
commenced with a D, and was terminated by anh, The sentence was 
tacitly pronounced. The prince bent for a few seconds over the ill- 
formed characters—for the muscles of the writer had proved less firm than 
bis parpose—and then, with a cold bend of the head, he strode from the 
room and left the house. 

“ A council was convened, at which were aesembled all the principal 
of the state, and several relatives of the princess. The con- 
documents were produced and read ; and as they were con- 

clasive of the guilt of both parties, each individual present was invited 
to pronounce sentence upon the accused. The first who replied to the 
Cree eee vcs te cred to vo on UtjoAged and Sungerces 
what he to be an 
A ; laimed ; ‘can save the honour 
is opinion was ; 
ee wowcor Un of Ge gulty, vemen, tenteacd to Gy 
endeav to save guilty 
paige her of the fate with which she was menaced, and to entreat that she 
would save herself 3 at the same time to assist her eva- 
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mised, and to remain during the remainder of her life » self-constitated bave shielded her from disgrace, she refused the interview ; and, draw- 


in a castle in Scotland, where he could ensure her a refuge. 

“ es she rejected both these conditions with haughty displeasure, the 
interview was abruptly terminated by her chivalrous visitor ; who, al- 
though he had been willing to risk b 
his fair but frail mistress, could not contemplate without disgust her 
steady perseverance in vice, even under circumstances so threatening as 
those by which she was surrounded. ‘Pardon me, madame;’ he said 
coldly as he prepared to leave the room ; ‘I intraded myself in the hepe 
of rendering service to a repentant woman ; bat I have no help to offer 
to one who glories in her sin.’ Unhappily for herself, she did not recall 
him. 

“The room occupied by the page was situated on the higher ot 
the palace, at the termination of a long gallery, which was on 
every floor to the fourdation of the building. It was necessary that he 
should traverse this gallery in order to gain a back staircase by which 
he was accustomed to reach the private apartments of the priacess i and 
his destruction was consequently easy. On each floor, and precisely oa 
the same spot, four boards were removed, thus forming a wide opeaing, 
which terminated only above the chamber of his royal mistress. The 
upper gallery, into which his own room opened, was never lighted ; aa 
arrangement which had hitherto been subject of congratulation to both 
parties, as it rendered his movements less likely to excite observation ; 
and one apon which they had frequently congratulated themselves, He 
had, therefore, been long accustomed to grope his way in the darkness ; 
and—thus much premised—you may readily anticipate the sequel. The 
wretched page, picious of the fate which impended over him, and 
so familiar with his path that he needed no lamp to guide his money 
sprang across the threshold of his chamber without one misgiving as the 
last sounds of life died away in the corridors of the palace, and the deep 
silence of midnight settled over its dim halls cae gamngee--aeee bounds, 
and bis foot met no resistance—down, down, ong, from floor to floor, 
fell the bold and ambitious boy who had dared to raise his eyes to the wile 
of his sovereign—down, down, until he met with one slight obstacle in 
his descent, so slight that it failed beneath his weight, and only served 
to render his suffering more acute. The planks which formed the ceiling 
of the princess’s apartment had not been removed, lest the circumstance 
might attract her notice and thus excite her icions, but they were so 
skilfully sawn through that they han, merely by @ few fibres ; and he 
had therefore no sooner struck upon them than they yielded beneath the 
sudden pressure ; and the blooming page, with his blue eyes, his cloud 
of sunny hair, bis ruby lips, and his graceful limbs, fell a shapeless and 
ensanguined mass at the feet of the royal lady who was eueliing him,” 

A cry of horror burst from all the auditors of the Emperor ; and his 
| c—aceamees at the effect which his narrative had produced was visi- 


Not a voice was raised to urge him to proceed with his tale, but each 
of the party looked ees towards him. Napoleon perfeotly under- 
stood the silent and agitated appeal. He slowly buried his flager and 
thumb in his snuff-box, inhaled “ the fragrant weed’ with epicurean de- 
— and theo, resuming his habitual attitude, he pursued his 
narration. 

“The scene must have been a frightful one when Mary Stuart vainly 
sought to screen Rizzio from the daggers of his assassins, and saw the 
skirts of her robe dabbled in his blood ; but that was mere melodrama 
to the spectacle of Caroline of Branswick-Wolfenbuttel gazing down 
upon the mummified mass of what had so lately been the peerless person 
of her lover. No doubt that her first impulse must have been to fling 
herself upon his body ; to clasp him, crushed and disfigured as he was, 
to the heart which bad enshrined him as its idol ; but even passion is not 
omnipotent, for we are ull more or less human and self-centred. Well is 
it for us that we are so perpetually satisfied with the surface of things; 
that we do not seek to look deeper ; let us retain our illusions whilst we 





@an. 

“In this case the illusion lasted no longer ; what Caroline had loved 
was the brilliant beauty, and the faultless pro ous of the unhappy 
boy whom she had lured to his destruction what remained of these ? 


led. thus it must have been is certain ; for the gorgeous 
whose echoes had long been awakened only by murmured of 
derness and si 0! , now resounded with wild shrieks, and 
barst of unearthly laughter ; while her women, attracted by the cries of 
a assistance, ignorant of the catastrophe which 
a them. 

“ The princess was borne to her bed insensible. The screams of her 
attendants aroused the other inmates of the = eons 
consternation prevailed. The accident 80 t even 
horror was partially swallowed up in astonishment ; al Sa 
a few among the spectators who looked gloomily upon 
men disposed to seek a deeper and darker solu of the y than 
they cared to acknowl! There was, however, one indi of more 
pila the cae of the frighifal ‘tragedy by aserting that, beyond all 

cause (fu y 

joubt, the dry rot had destroyed ke lanlent of te paste val ae 
cordance with this opinion, all the galleries on that side of the building 
were closed, on the pretext that they were too dangerous for use until the 
flooring bad been id. 

“The public were satisfied with this explanation—let us not quarrel 
with their credulity. 

agus Zopreciated the per : posi 

y 

doubt, her refusal of an asylum in Scotland which 
She wee abane with bor gaits ond her tesvens | an 
pe rage an we son Mow ted, but condemned. She 
fate of the ; 
save in flight. Bat whither !—What mattered it? The world was wide ; 
and turn on which side she might, she must be equall 
a stranger. The dachy of w Aah one — 
naments, was a mere on . must ! 
Bac tjend he ere he vale saR at to "thea 2 
she y for help? Whom dare she trust? Doubts like these are one 
of the most bitter curses of ‘divinity which doth 
hedge a king,’ as the Eng! t expresses it, ee pp Re 
and kindlier feelings of our fellow-men. Crowned and soverei 

nees may boast of devoted followers and faithful servants, but it israre, 

, that they can secure a friend. 
“ pe in this position was Caroline of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel at 


A shapeless and gory heap, at which her woman-courage shrank appal- | her 
t, 
ten- 


moment of her life. To whom could she apply for help? In | She 


whom dare she confide? These were questions which she asked herself 
until her heart heaved almost to bursting, and her brain reeled ; but the 
minutes were growing into hours, and something must be done. After 
mature reflection she at length resolved to confide in her first waiting-wo- 
man, to whom she had been an indulgent and munificent mistress ; 
mooade was bound to her by a thousand obligations; alike in sorrow 
and in joy she bad shown her a ready sympathy ; she had never wounded 
her feelings by a harsh word or a nful gesture ; and the more she 
pended ber eutt}. Frees bet sis could sot aggeetend lebsmeremen 

y. From could not a ewarmness 
and scorned to dream of x . . 

“ Amply, as it appeared, was her trust rewarded ; the favourite atten- 
dant, herself at the feet of her august m thanked her 
with tears sobs for so marked and honourable a of her coné- 
dence ; and one , a8 she > doubly valuable 
from the circumstance of ber having a brother whose best ambition it 
would be to serve so illustrious a lady ; and who, being attached to the 
pea in constant correspondence with its numerous agents, could 

5 her escape. 

“ princess had no sooner received this assurance, than she decided 
on leaving the at an hour past midnight, by a subterraneous 
cage with w her attendant was familiar ; and which, traversing alike 
the ancient vaults and the modern cellars, terminated beneath the foun- 
dation of a house outside the city walls, where a carriage was to be in 
readiness to facilitate her flight. Confident of the ty of this 

ho longer ve Sa vio- 

seou @ small 

gold and diamonds proceeds of w would enable her 
to live in comfort, if not actually in affluence, in another land), sat down 
with the chosen companion of her projected evasion to weep over the 
frightful death of the ill-fated youth w she had by her own frailty 
pe A DL OA disbonoured grave; and she was still thus 
occu ed when her husband sent to inquire if she could receive him in 


her ae wap 

“ Had she consented to do so, who can say what might have been the 
result of the interview! The was dead ; the princess was young, 
might of Gass bare coved hor Riss wii ie te sretasis thai 
m a ve sav: le ; t le that it would 
done 60 ; for w! , save to afford her a test cbance of ice 
own cause, 


husband be supposed to volunteer so bitter 
ting only her 
had allowed to slumber when it might 


a meeting? It did not take place, however ; for, consul 
passion, and the pride which red 


own life in order to save that of honoured. 





ing her desk towards her, she addressed to him perhapg the most ill- 
jedgod and dangercns ote which a woman, clzoessstansed as she was at 
that moment, ever ventured to write to the husband whom she had dis- 
bat note was communicated to me, and I was so much im- 
by its contents that I can repeat them to you. Thus it raa :— 
“*You have shed the blood of an unfortunate young man, when I 
alone was guilty ; and you will have to answer fur his death before Gop, 


as you will also have to answer for mine. Had you any sense of justice | his 


I might accept you as my judge, but I know too well that you only de- 
sire to my executioner. We had better not meet, as I have only 
my curse to bequeath to you.’ 

“ Convinced that her safety was secured, the princess despatc! 
letter as recklessly as she had written it ; and I think you will all con- 
cede that it was not calculated to appease the irritated feelings of an of- 
fended husband ;”’ continued the Emperor after a ; “and thus the 
day wore on. Twilight deepened, and the le Caroline, her 
heart bursting with grief, and ber nerves shaken by anxiety, received 
the ladies of her household as she was accustomed to do before retirin 
for the night ; but they had no sooner withdrawn than, trembliug wi 
impatience, ehe wrapped herself closely in one of the wide and coarse 
cloaks worn by the female peasants of Germany daring the winter 
months, (in which disguise she trusted that she should be secure in the 
eveat of ber encountering any of the servan‘s of the palace) and drew 
the heavy hood over her face. 


“Oa onans Se the ducal apartments, accompanied by her ao th 
on, 


ous attendant, proceeded 

a stone passage, w g parallel with the offices, received its on- 
ly light from the apertures perforated in its walls at certain and infre- 
quent intervals, that enabled her to distinguish the voices of the cooks 
and scullions who were, even at that hour, preparing for the repast of 
the ey So clearly, indeed, did they meet her ear, that she 


descended a back stuircase ; and then 








might even have overheard their conversation had she not been absorbed 
nA -t en, nature of her own situation. 
is 


traversed, several others presented themselves, 
which it was necessary either to cross or to pursue ; but the careful wait- 
ing-woman had possessed herself by some stra: of a handful of keys, 
of which she made rapid and effective use ; until, in fitting one of them 
into the lock of an inner door that op’ their progress, the whole of 
those which she still carried her grasp, and were scattered upon 
the ground. Great was the terror of the fugitives, as, with beating pal- 
ses, and straining eyes, they listened for several secocds to assure them- 
selves that the noise of the fall had not excited any attention in the of- 
fices, whea coavinced that it had not been heard, they passed their hands 
over the sanded floor in every direction in search of their lost treasures 
—treasures ‘ndeed to them at that moment—and having at length suc- 
ceeded in recovering them, they once more hurried on. Ere long, they 
had left the more modern portion of the subterraneans behind them ; and 
found themselves in a large and lofiy stone ball, which, as Gemonde in- 
formed her royal mistress, terminated the original vaults of the palace. 
Vainoly, however, did they successively apply every key they possessed 
=: oe lock — door which opened at the — po eape= | 
of this vast gloomy dungeon ; not one would open it ; they u 
otey Seep satisfied that it must still be lying near the spot where 
the others had fallen, 

“The a, who was by this time overcome with apprehension and 
fatigue, declared herself utterly unable to retrace her steps ; and her de- 
voted attendant was a ~~ to entreat that Her High- 
ness would sit down and rest, while returned alone to renew 
search. The alternative was a terrible one to the delicate and carefully- 
nurtured victim of her own vices ; but there was no escape. She must 
submit, or prepare to die of famine where she stood ; unseen, unpitied, 
and unshrived. ‘Go ;’ she out at last; ‘Go ;-bat do not leave 
me long, Gemonde, or I become mad.’ All was dark, and so pro- 
foundly still about her, that she could hear the beating of her own heart 
as she bent forward to listen for the return of her guide. A weary inter- 
val succeeded ; the princess could not even at its duration ; but to 
it as —_ hours had 
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and her small ungloved hand was aloo, voug 


masonry as she followed up boundary-wall of the 
vault ; while from time to time she stumbled against a loose stone, and 


ga | was compelled to pause, writhing with pain, ere she could pursue her 


dark and dangerous way. 
“ Suddenly she heard the trampling of feet above her ; and a gleam of 
light penetrating through a ventilator caused her to stand motionless. 
had indeed found her way back to the inhabited portion of the palace ; 
she could again distinguish, not only voices, but even words, kfal 
to know herself once more within human reach, she instinctively listened 
—aye, princess as she was—after enduring whole hours of a living death 
where my oe sight nor sound of her fellow-beings had been able to 


Ge. | reach her, she 


“ But who could know all this, Bonaparte?” asked the Empress, pale 
with emotion. “To whom did she tell all this?’’ a 

“My good Josephine,” replied Napoleon, with a slight frown at the 
interruption—“ endeavour to soa apy in her position ; imagine 
what your own feelings would have been ; how you would have s 
gled to escape the fate which awaited you ; be satisfied that all 
passed as I have narrated it.” 

“ Perhaps so ; but still—” 

“Buonaparté will never be able to finish his story if you do not 
oon him to tell it in his own way,” said Madame Mére. “ He hates to 


Princess Pauline curled her beautiful lip as she asked languidly ; 

“ Well, Napoléoaé, what followed ?” 
“Tt followed ; as a natural consequence ;” pursued the Emperor, on! 
half ; “that she overheard a conversation, which at once 
veted her attention, and overwhelmed her with terror. ‘ Only to think 
how soon all may be over ;’ said a man’s voice which, rude as it was, 
still betrayed deep and sank to her heart as she leant her throb- 
pany = health, to all 
was to pearance, at 
ef) FET pita 

‘We must ie, as well as ;? was 
one of his companions ; Cnet one Of us con bay off hie last creditor.’ 
‘True enough ;’ remarked a third; ‘but, nevertheless, this illness is 
wonderfully sudden. To think that she should have dined at table to- 
day, and that she should die to-night, is something more than one can 


hed this | th 


since she was left alone in| the direct 





over?’ eagerly inquired his listeners. ‘Ge- 


monde, Her Highness’s vourite Weann, whe hes ssesecly loth the bake 
side of her ill-fated mistress. I met her not ten minutes ago, half mad 
with grief. You all know how she loved the ; and the sight of 
her sufferings had been more than she could . are, she says, 
so violent and so acu to 


, she unconscious of a 
proached. There were heavy, but cautious footfalls in the deep 
which formed the flooring of the vault, but she heard them n 
whole being was absorbed in the conversation which was still 
per aM ery er Ger babar 4 able to comprehend its nature ; 
suddenly she felt If seized | two robust arms, ae violent- 
ly away from the iron- window that connected the vaalt 
with the kitchens. Vainly did she straggle in the grasp of ber captors ; 
her cry for assistance ona no response as it died away in the depths of 

 subterraneans, along which she was hurried, in dull and mocking 


| echoes. Without respect either for her sex or for her rank, she was flung 


rudely to the ground, and her hands and feet secured with cords. Wildly 
she a for mercy ; and called upon her tamily, and even upon her 
has to save her ; she was far removed from human aid. Vainly she 
sought to bribe her tormentors. 

“* Take all—all—’ she moaned in her agony: ‘here are gold and 
jewels—spare my life—I am too young to die !’ 

The brutal beings who were now the masters of her fate vouchsafed no 
reply, save by so tightening her bonds that she could not move a limb, 
and finally nye, US into her mouth. This outrage accomplished, 
the lower part of Body was thrast into a sack of black velvet, which 
was fastened round her waist and secured under her feet; and from 
that moment her Maker alone could hear her supplications for assist- 


“ What!” exclaimed the Empress an sm enneel of aeneted horror and 
dismay ; ‘‘ was that really the fate of the first wife of the Elector of War- 
tons t wes it she whom the headsman of was compelled 
murder 

“ Madame ;” lied Napoleon ; “I am not aware that the name of the 

baal u t the tale te 


Bib endo dene tries Mutant Gat deo Prints, Ge hom be 
ing a mere note-book of curious experiences, is a written with 
been nothing loth to pt Fo stn geaction het th wor te 
Bee pa . t was 

aes See & eae ’s longings tly strong 
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provingly, on any action this achievement may v 


® privcipl a Coe is certain; but ‘een sh precious 
» 

maxims carry danger on their flanke. It is not the sublime slone 
Fe eae enue doce saigibons to Hie cqpetiios this Janus-headed affin- 
ity runs the w! cy 


ive fervour by no writer, and weakened in none of its force by 
the tical form of In that magnificent production Machia- 
velli’s splendid for its theme no more the mere means, 


Let 
him who has risen to be prince in a commonwealth consider when Rome 
een aan taeda enne te Bend. comming to 
law, and as rulers, earned above who did the contrary. A 
prince should set before himself the times between Nerva and Marcas, 
Se ae nee ne after, and then let him eleet ia 

of the two he would rather have been born, and over which he 
would rather have presided. In those ruled by the upright, he will be- 
hold a , himself at in the midst of citizens at their ease, the 
world in justice and peace, the Senate in of its au- 
thority, the of their honours, wealthy ci’ in the enjoy- 
ment of their and nobleness and virtue exalted. Every comfort 
and ev will meet his eye, while rancour, license, corraption, 
and ambition wil peat = peer pa He will look upon the golden 
pep eyate ph Ee and maintain the opinion he chooses ;— 
in short, he will the transfiguration of the world—the priace 
in respect and glory ; the whey 9 If then he con- 
siders siftingly the times Soe, sugwem, be discover them as 
atrocious through wars—rent by both in peace and war— 
so many slain by the sword—so much bloodshed, civil and foreign 
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its reefs red with blood, cruelties beyond number taking place in Rome 
— anne, COE Sena, ne, Sore GO, viston, cnmsersen ante Map 
tations of capital offeace. He see rewards set on informers, servants 
faithless to masters ; freed men to their patrons, and those who 
have no enemies the victims of their friends ; thus it wili be learnt what 
have been Rome’s, Italy’s, the world’s toCesar. * $ 
wae, oe 2 ponder well how two 
ways lie before them ; the one enabling them to live in security, and 
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after death rendering them glorious ; the other them to live in | @ couple of thrushes; the most were seven. This went on all Septem- | rity of the Napoleonic dynast: and having been thus aroused to a 
efter dent aaiety, usd to leave beblod them eteroal a ber ; since then this pastime, however trivial and odd, has failed me, I of their independence, and permitted to taste the pleasures of self 
Is this lnageage, glowing with that suring Bris is beyond | am sorry to say, and what my present life may be I will proceed to tell. | vernment, they continued to insist upon their freedom even after 
the reach of coun’ it, possible in one who was indeed such a monster | Ge p with the sun, I walk to a wood which I am having cut down, 


Napoleonic dynasty had passed away, and when n and Portu 
Sleaie ‘welcomed back their legitimate ame’ hoe ‘eanke 
lonies Chili occupied a prominent place, and, about the time when 
Lord Dundonald declined the proposal that he should accept the duties 
of a Spanish Admiral, was very uearly successful by land, though very 
far from successful by sea, in asserting its independence. Indeed, even 
on land the position of Chili was by no means secure. The Spaniards ; 
had made friends with the Indians, who, in consideration for gewgaws of 
aud other bribes, carried on a horrid warfare on the Chilian frontier, 
committiog atrocities such as could only occur to the imagination of 
savages, although we are now through a terrible experience of our own 
but too well acquainted with their details. Besides which the councils 
of the patriots were not all of the wisest, and the leaders of the revolt 
were not at all what we should call good men and true. Thus 
harrassed on their frontier, undecided dad wrangling in their coun- 
cils, blockaded in their ports, the Chilenos boped that Lord Dun- 
donald might do for them what they could not do for them- } 
selves. They asked him to organize fur them a navy, to command 
it, and to drive away the Spaniards. He at once consented, little know- 
ing the character of some of the men with whom he was to deal—men 
whose private ambitions could in a moment extinguish all their public 
spirit—men ignorant of the first principle not only of political economy, 
bat of sound basiness—men lavish in the offer of bribes, and pi ool 
in the payment of debts—men whose career and character as Ministers 
may be summed up in one fact—namely, that when Lord Dundonald 
was by their directions engaged in the blockade of Callao and had nearly 
starved out the garrison of Lima they were secretly sending cora to be 
sold to the blockaded garrigon at 1,000 per cent. profit. All this came 
outafterwards. In the meantime, the Chilenos are unbounded in the ar- 
dwelliog and scanty patrimony. After dinner I return to the hostelry, | dour of their spoon and Lord Dundonald is delighted with their 
where I find mine host, and generally a butcher, a miller, and a couple | enthusiasm. He arrived at Valparaiso in November, 1818, was warmly 
of lime-burners. With these [ trifle away the whole day playing at | received by the Supreme Director and every class of tue people, was 
draughts and backgammon, which give rise to a thousand disputes, the | forthwith g d to the o d of the navy, and was so lionized and 
bone of contention being most times a penny, when we scream loud | feasted that he at once determined upon Chili as bis fature home. Here, at 
enough to be heard at San Casciano. Thus immersed in lowness, I get | last,was the happy land ; here the golden age of which poets bad dreamed ; 
my brain fasty and put up with the malignity of my fate, content that it | here would he rest and forget the wrongs of which he had been the vic- 
should grind me in this manner, with the view of seeing whether it will | tim in a more sophisticated society. Only, first, the work must be done 
not soon become ashamed of itself. Evening having come on, I return | —freedom must be achieved. And the squadron with which to accom- 
home and step into my writing closet, throwing off at the threshold my | plieh it consisted of three frigates and three sloops, manned for the most 
country man’s clothes, all covered with mire mad, and donning Royal | part by Chilenos but officered to a considerable extent by Kaglishmen 
and courtly raiment. Clothed thus seemingly, I then enter the antique | end Americans, some of whom, as we shall afterwards sec, were not @ 
halls of the ancients, where, lovingly received, I feed on food which | little jealous of Lord Dundonald’s elevation to the chiefecommand, * * * 
alone is mine, and for which I am , where I can converse without | The first service which the newly appointed Admiral undertook was a 
sbame, inquiring of them the reasons for their actions, while they with | visit to Callao where were collected together in the harbour two frigates, 
urbanity vouchsafe reply. Thus for four hours I feel no weariness, for- | a corvette, three brigs of war, a schooner, 28 gun-boats, aad six heavily 
get all anxiety, am neither in fear of poverty nor alarm of death, but al- | armed merchantmen, all being moored close under the batteries, which 
together translated to these men ; and, as te says that without me- | mounted upwards of 160 guns, while the aggregate force of the sbipping 
mory there is no science, I have noted down what I bave gathered from | was 350 guns. He left Valparajso with but four vessels of his squadron, 
their conversation, and composed a little book, De Principatibus, where, | and formed the design of cutting out the frigates during the carnival 
absorbing myself to the best of my power in meditation on the subject, 1 | which terminated the 23d of February, 1819. It was in this, his first, 
discuss what thing is a princedom, the varieties in its kind, how to be | expedition that he earned all along the Peruvian coast the title of El 
obtained, and how preserved, wherefore Jost ; and if any conceits of mine | Diablo. He, indeed, failed to cut out the frigates, partly through inade- 
ever afforded you amusement, this one should not be displeasing, while | quate means, partly Goons the intervention of a fog. But he exbibited 
to a Prince, and particularly a new Prince, it ought to prove accept- | such daring that the Spaniards were inspired with a salutery terror of 
able ; wherefore I mean to dedicate it to his Highness Giuliano,” the Chilian equadron, and the moral effect was equivalent to a large in- 
It passes our comprehension how, with this letter before them, some | crease of force. On one occasion the flagehip sustained the action with 
commentators should still persist in regarding the Principe as an ironical | the whole Spanish fleet, which, though four times the strength of Lord 
satire against despotism, thus couverting one of the ablest intellects ever | Dundonald’s force (putting the gunboats entirely out of the question), 
bora into a literary blunderer, who expressed himself with such involved | did not venture to quit the harbour in pursuit of their audacious assail- 
obscurity that the point of bis meaning necessarily has escaped general | ants. So much, indeed, were the Spaniards dispirited in this very un- 
————. Let Machiavelli’s political morality, taken by itself, incur | equal measurement of strength that as soon as possible afver the contest 
all the animadversion justly due to its laxness, but let jadgment on him- | was ended they dismantled their ships of war and formed the topmasts 
self be modified by a proper consideration for the attenuating circum- | and into a double boom across the anchorage, 80 as to prevent ap- 
stances of a state of society, the peculiar development of whose revolting Thus at a stroke the whole aspect of war was . 
vices, rendered oaly possible by the prevalence of irrespousible and se- | The Chilians, who had formerly been under blockade, were not merely 
cret motives, has now happily yielded before the progressive influence of | released from this surveilance and enabled to coast along with t 
public opinion on political dealin Viewed in connexion, therefore, | safety ; they had succeeded in completely reversing the position, in sub- 
with bis contem ies, Machiavelli is entitled to more than leniency. | jecting now the Spaniards in their turn to all the — of blockade, 
Initiated into all the black arts of his generation, his character yet pre- | and in bearding the enemy in a stronghold till then believed to be in- 
served itself from succumbing to their deleterious influence. In an age 
that fulfilled all that was inconceivable in tergiversation and abjectness, 
that afforded in the humiliating spectacle of Bacon’s degradation o 
palling example how even the majesty of wisdom, when deeming itself 
canons to ne tupasier eontecl, ovaba gretasil prostitute itself to the 
most trackling subserviency and the most pi reaieition tour 
reper ney of Machiavelli, strong in gee bear- 
g up tter isolation, deserves honest hearty sympathy. 
After some years the monotony of bis life was tuloed token te anon Op 
a sudden call to active service, but of so ludicrous a nature as must have 
statesman 


spend a couple of hours looking over the previous day’s work, 
and ig my time with the woodcutters, who always have some trou- 
ble on their hands either among themselves or with their neighbours. 
And about this wood I could tell you a thousand jokes which have hap- 
| eer to me with Frosino di Pauzano and others who wanted some of it. 

rosino, in particular, sent for several loads without telling me a word ; 
and when it came to payment wanted to deduct ten lire which he de- 
clared to have won from me at Antonio Guicciardiai’s four years ago at 
draughts. I was beginning to make the Devil's own row, and meant to 
have the carrier up for a thief, when G. Machiavelli interposed and 
brought about a sett! t. Battista Guicciardini, Filippo Giaori. Tom- 
maso del Bene, and several other citizens each took from me a load while 
the north wind was blowing. I promised it to all, and sent one to Tom- 
mero, but when it reached Frorence it was reduced to half, for to pile it 
up there were himself and his wife, and her maid and children, so that 
it was a perfect hubbub of people, each carrying off his bit just as when 
oa Thursday an ox is slaughtered at the public shambles. Finding this, 
therefore, an unprofitable business, I told the others I had no more wood, 
at which they consider themselves ill-treated, especially Battista, who 
put this down among public grievances. From the wood I go to a foun- 
tain, and then on to a preserve of birds, with a book under my arm, 
Danie or Pérarch, or one of those minor poets, Tibullus or Ovid, &o. I 
read their amorous transports, and their loves, recalling my own, and 
pe ag ing oar for a while with these thoughts, Then betaking myself 
along road to the hostelry I converse with the passengers, inquire 
what may be the news in their homes, hear all kinds of things, and take 
note of men’s different tastes and conceits. Meanwhile arrives the hour 
for dinner, when I eat with my people such food as may befit my poor 

























































































































































genuity of those who would have his character to have been wholly com- 
of the ignoble material of mere cunniog. However assiduoutly a 
Poriike nature may wind iteelf in its contortions, it is certain thatit never 
can attain the stately tions of grandear nor rise to a genuine 
relish for the sublime. javelli, on the contrary, like the eagle, at 
once soared on the pinions of his genius into th uppermost regions of in- 
tellectual majesty, and could sink with unerring swoop after every 
quarry lurking in the hiddenmost recesses of human nature. Poet, play- 
wright, novelist, historian, pbilosopLer, statesman,—in these varied walks 
Machiavelli attained not merely respectable ——, bat positive ex- 
eellence, attended, moreover, with full originality ot invention ; and 
these transcendant qualities it would-be attempted to compress within 
the meagre compass of a mean and fraudulent nature. The explanation 
of so absurd a notion is to our mind to be found in the omission to take 
into account the wide distinction we have indicated between the impor- 
tance of a defect when imposed, as it were, by the overwhelming infec- 
tion of an age, and of the same defect when resulting from gratuitous 
and individual propensities. The best illustration of the difference in- 
volved in this distinction would be a parallel drawn between Machiavelli 
and Talleyrand, who in our time, and perbaps in all time, has most 
thoroughly personified the grovelling shrewdoess of mere vulpine cun- 
ning; * * * between Talley: who, favoured by birth with every 
ennobling connection, applied his advantages merely to falsify, vitiate, 
and appropriate with consammate skill ; and Machiavelli, apparently bora 
to nothing bat the deformity of hereditary vice, who made it the effort 
of his life at least to ennoble the spirit of an age in which what we now call 
political morality was a thing uoknown. : 
In 1498, at age of 29, Machiavelli was raised to the responsi- 
ble post of Secretary to the Florentine Government, retaining it down to 
within a few weeks of extinction of the Republic in 1512, on the sangui- 
return of the Medici. During this interesting period he was the 
veal working man in the Government; for the Sccretary, from the mere 
fact of bis performance, while the members of the Council were changed 
every two months, necessarily retained the virtual direction of the State’s 


Gunes in overwhelming correspondence with commissaries, govern- 
ors, envoys, mercenary captains, he pours forth his instructions—now on 
a t af cutee, then on a point of a subtle policy—nicely weighing 

moment the scales of Italy and Europe, the next descending with the 
same eager attention, to the merest bit of administrative detail, devising 
sources of revenue, ne into stores, adjudging breaches of discipline 
—in short, thinking of everything, and always with the same clear pre- 
cision and insight. A large portion of this correspondence naturally 
refers to the great siege of Pisa, the chief event, and, indeed, pivot of 
Florentine policy during the period of Machiavelli’s public life. For 15 
years Piea, with indomitable energy, defied the unremitting efforts of its 
old lords to reimpose their bated yoke, and it was in the painful experi- 
ence of this obstinate struggle that Machiavelli, while presiding over its 
direction, and reflecting on the causes for its repeated failures, first me- 
ditated and elaborated the organization of a native army which he in- 
wardly prayed might recover his country’s station among nations. With 
the bitterness of stern conviction he denounced the unmantiness of his 
neration, and held up to public reprobation the shameless neglect of 
ty prevalent among the fatien soldiery. The cause he believed to re- 
side in its mercenary composition, and justly concluded that the evil con- 
sequences could only be got rid of by casting aside the corrupt material. 
He therefore tried to enlist in the service of the State the liveliest and 
most enduring affections of human nature by appealing to the love for 
kin and bome and armio wiser = te ee all vue 
liar energy of his character ave pract y to 
amy out bis plans, and Signor Canertrini’s volume first eupplies us with 
the means of estimating the undeviating zeal and perseverance on his 
which alone insured their success. One is lost in wonder how an 
tellect apt to be absorbed in the most comprehensive speculations 
should so perfectly have devoted itself to the details of business, above 
all of so specific a matter as military discipline, without any previous 
practical schooling. A great mind brings to bear an intensity of its own 
on everything, while ane bat drilling a militia for the reduc- 
tion of a rebellious town, Machiavelli was intent on forming legions 
fe ak oe A ag imagination achieving the dream of his life—the 
force thas raised did effective service, and, thanks to Machiavelli’s 

lance, bade fair to attain excellence, when thickening 

perils closed in upon the Commonwealth, and the Republic’s freedom was 
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violable. In accomplishing these very great results with the very li- 
mited means at his commaud, Lord Dundonald was to some extent as- 
by his previous acquaintance with the enemy on the i 
Everybody will remember with what extraordinary valour and skill he 
captared the Gamo, ie, Fang i commees < the spo. which had 
scarcely as many men as the Spanish frigate ; bat everybody 
has not beard of the certificate which the young Hogi bero gave on 
the occasion to the unfortunate commander of and w the 
Don, with simplicity, accepted as a compliment :—“ Don —— 
has defended his ship like a true Spanisrd.” The spirit which could ac- 


E 


| 


vehemently by the waves of Medicean encroachment rolling in| added to his former disgust. The greatest of Europe was | cept this testimony as a compliment was identical with that which, when 
on a flood of rapine. summoned from his banishment by the specious Giulio di Medici, after- | Lord Dundonald landed on the Peruvian coast, and then retired to 
On the last day of August, 1512, the Medici tasted the first draught of 


wards Clement VII., and patronizingly employed to negotiate first with 
the Order of Minor Friars the erection of Florence into a distinctive pro- 
vince of their congregation, and, secondly, to represent to the Seignory 
of Venice certain vances of the Florentine wool-staplers. Later on, 
when caught in of his own weaving, Clement VIL. in distress indeed 
bethought himself of his able countryman, and was desirous to eogege 
his subile skill in bebalf of his own adv Bat it was too late 
both. ~ — or eae aap still on = oa So Oe to Flo- 
rence, found his native city agaia plunged in one of those paroxysms 
of freedom which had so often seized her during his early life, resoundin 
from all i with the old ery of “ the Republic” and the old men 
nation of the banished Medici. What would have been Machiavelli’s 
course under these circumstances, whether with Michael Angelo he 
would have lent the assistance of his vigour to his struggling towasmen, 
or betaken himself to the camp of the Medici, we cannot jadge. He was 
not destiued to see the upshot of a convulsion which was not the only 
infliction which then weighed on heavily-tried Florence. One of those 
mysterious epidemics which during the Middle Ages so often afflicted her 
populous luxary with terrible visitations bad this year in made its 
appearance with awful intensity, and Machiavelli had barely entered the 
city walls—a prey, no doubt, with his patriotic devotedness, to increased 
anxiety on account of his country’s overwhelmiog perile—than he fell a 
victim to the noxious infection which prevailed. On his death-bed, 
which according to the nature of his disease was of very short duration, 
he was attended by a friar who shrived him, and his corpse was deposited 
in a family vault at Santa Croce ; but that storm of intemperate ani- 
mosity which speedily arose against his name extended even to his ashes, 
and no stone marked his last resting-place, until, in the middle of the 
last century, the generous appreciation of an English nobleman, Lord 


his ships with a number of cattle taken from the Spaviards, induced the 
Viceroy instantly to pen a net a to the effect that he had 
“driven the enemy into the sea.” Dundonald’s object in landing 
nan a obtain provisions, partly to ascertain the sentiments of the 
operation with Chill fo 

wi i for their inde ence. It was not possible, 
ever, in this expedition to effect the desired objeot The means were 
adequate, The expedition, in fact, was self-sustained ; it subsisted 
— Considerable treasure was taken from the Spaniarda, 
t not for this resource all would have been utter failure, since 
tance ever came from Chili. The Chillian Government were 
with the success of the expedition, but they were still more 
think that it could be maintained without cost to themselves. 
Dundonald, however, was by no means contented with such a state 
things, and early in June, he returned to Valparaiso to a 
effective force, offering, indeed, to give up the whole of his of prize- 
money, provided it were applied to the manufacture of rockets. 

He set out a second time on the 12th of September, 1819, with nine 
vessels, two of which were to be afterwards fitted up as fireships. Bat 
although the Chilian Government had made a great chow of 
everything connected with the squadron was in a most wretched condi- 
tion. As for those rockets which Lord Dundonald was so anxious to 
procure, the filling of the tubes bad from mere parsimony been intrasted 
to who had embraced every ity either of in- 
ae copes potty yee — wane ~g y An mixing 
e ve matter with neutralizing its, so that 
would not ignite, or, if it did pe. it would speedily be aime 

the troops which Lord Dundonald demanded were not 
or, rather, having asked fur 1,000 men, he obtained 90, and these were- 


long wished-for vengeance in that fearful sack of Prato—‘ miserable 
spectacle of calamity,” in Machiavelli’s words,—when the Spanish 
CO ae cee ann eee ON Oe a en upwards of 

people, reducing the remaining inhabitants -. captivity and ran- 
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to 
jing traitors destroyed the last remaining chance for 
by removiog from authority their tried Gonsatonier Sode- 
rini, and along with him the wisest in Earope—the secretary Ma- 
ebiavelli. Thus, in the 44th year of his life was virtually closed the 
active career of this great man. A natural object of dislike to the Me- 
he was put under watch, and on the subsequent discovery of a plot 
their he was thrown into prison on the most groundless 
cunpidieh, tail oven eutbested to Ghe maak. On his release he retired toa 
emall property he possessed at San Casciano, henceforward his chief 
place of resideace. Supporting himself frugally on a slender patrimony, 
d by no illegitimate pickings from that public purse so long con- 
fided to his keeping, Machiavelli henceforth was doomed from the re- 
moteness of his humble villa to look with wistful longing upoa the stir- 
ring scene of political events. The sphere of activity which the inexora- 
ble bardoess of fortune thus denied him ; the unrelaxing enterprise of 
his intellect sought consolation in a field beyond the reach of tyrannical 
coercion. Unable to torswear at least the contemplation of its cherished 
pursuits, his mind tried to soothe the bitterness of restraint by profound 
meditation on their elements. It was in this period of his life, when op- 
pat by unjust adversity, chafing in the consciousness of merit against 
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triumph of anwortby neglect, and tried by an iatensity of experience | Cowper, viodicated the mighty Florentine from the unworthy ingratitude | afflicted with a disease which they contrived to disseminate 
which might well have im the original. fervoar of Wi beaten, he had received at the hands of his countrymen by causing the erecti the squad The equipment was vile, the most ordinary tools, such as 
that Machiavelli com the works which have secured his dvathless | of the monument which now stands in that charcb. 


an axe, being wanting to some of the vessels. Sp coal, egal 
renown—the appalling revelations of the terrible Principe, but also the officers, and Desteaels had t este Snel ee Sere 







souuen Of Ghauss MMGAboTsEtTs chicuster eiiydcd tae qpoutnene ef Re oerer oe no idea of hie busines, aod El Diablo hed to take off Bie cout and. with 
season 's acqui greatness no jis business, and El Diablo had to coat 

man 4 That his longing for active employment made him aux- LORD DUNDONALD IN SOUTH AMERICA. his own hands mend the pumps, rometimes, also, adding the business of 
jous to enter service of the new rulers is over over againconfessed| In a review of Lord Dundonald’s recently published “ Narrative of Services | @ mith to that of a carpenter. The consequence was that two veesels of 
by himself, but this intense desire was unaccompanied by a spirit of mean | in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and Brazil from and P. Domi- | the squadron were soon in very great distress, one being actually 
condescension. Ready to serve the Medici with perfect devotion, this | nation” the London Times thus condenses the of his "s career | wrecked, the other being rau ashore upon a mudbank as the only mode 
devotion was free from the adulation of y. He was willing | in South America.—£d. Alb. of savipg her from sinking in deep water. When we have to record such 
to become their servant because con that their ascendancy thus| Lord Dundonald’s fate has been very singular, and may one day far- 


deficiencies, it is scarcely necessary to add that the fleet bad no provi- 


coggiion by ete. Add to all this: 
ed to Lord Dundonald, and on: 










offered the only chance of his never-abandoned object, the consolidation 
of Italian power. About renewing to the Medici an allegiance formerly 
d to the republic he fvlt no scruple, but he never could bring his 


nish mach valuable material to the romancer as well as to the historian. 
He served successively in the three navies of Britain, of Chili, and of Bra- 
zil peter chempder Ty ny with the most limited means, the 





most extraordi: exploits, so that he became to be regarded as the 
at a patron’s | than prevent it by the offence of unpleasant out-| equal of Nelson in valour, the su in jue. Yet from each of 
spokenness. In the on Livy as in the these he was iously —or, if in one case not 


: tuall Giotioed, sill pelled z And, finally, after ha 
ac! com to iter 
rey Shon from each service in pndgon ok of his eee pn been | 


by | of his pay, he has in his old aze succeeded in vindicating y 
he would be bappy to be allowed only to roll stones in their | he has recovered his rank, be is reinstated in honour, and if he has not Chilians and effectually turn the tide of in his favour. He 
service, Se a oe ean, COE ae ce oe ee ae yet been able to make good his losses, he has at least been able to put | secretly left the coast of Peru, and with only his flagship went to Valdi- 
lancholy spectacle than the compulsory retreat of this great statesman | his case in such a light before the world that men of ity cannot | via—to the extreme South of Chili. Valdivia, a fortress then deemed 
in his prime, in unheeded regrets against bis unworthy destiny, | have much difference of opinion as to the justice of his oe Oe was in the hands of the Spaniards. The fortifications are 
and watching burning interest the wayward progress of convulsions wey ob BE A ey ee Te of his country, on both sides of a channel three-quarters of a mile in width, and 
which he felt himself born with the capacity to control. There exists a| Lord Dundonald found himself in the year 1817 without employment. | command the entrance, anchorage, and river leading to the tows, cross- 
letter dated December 10, 1513, from velli to his friend and fel-| His reputation as a seaman, however, was such that other countries be- | ing their fire so effectually, tha: with proper cautiun on the of the 
low-politician Francesco Vettori, which gives so touching and lively an | gan to rest their hopes upoa him, poy NY FN hy pd garrison no ship could enter without suffering severely, while she would 
account of his life at San Casciano that we cannot refrain from closing | aod saviour. He was offered through the Ambassador in Lon- | be equally exposed at anchor. As the shores are al: 
ee don, a very high position in the naval service of Spain ; but he rejected | reason whe ab em Satan iene leek he 
to ace well-n 
ee capes wide he ee eae to the 
effect that he just arrived from Cadiz, and was iv want of a 
He was told to send a boat for a pilot, and that all bis 
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cealed under the lee of his vessel suddenly drifted astern and made his 
manifest. There was nothing now for it bat to fight, and Lord 
jonald, at the head of bis little , took one fort after another b: 

storm, nor rested until be obtained possession of the whole, with all their 
It was a great resalt. The acquisition was invaluable to Chili. 

“ The annexation of this province,” says Lord Dundonald, “ at one blow 
conferred on Chili complete independence, averting the contemplated 
necessity of fittiag out a powerful military expedition for the attai t 
of that object, vitally essential to her very existence as an independent 
State ; because, so long as Valdivia remained in the hands of the Spa- 
niards, Chili was, in her ts of disunion, in tant danger of 
losing the liberties she had as yet but partially acquired.” He had, in 
fact, with a single ship so ueeeaworthy that she had to be left behind, 
accomplished what seemed to demand a military expedition and a cost 
of more than a million of dollars. His success was hailed with delight 
by the Chilian people ; but the Minister of Marine, whose orders Lord 
Dundonald had broken, declared that the conquest of Valdivia was the 
act of a madman, who deserved to lose his life in the attempt, and who, 
even as it wae, ought to lose*his head for daring to attack such a place 
without instructions. Here was the beginning of trouble and mirappre- 
hension. Lord Dundonald had henceforth no more peace. He was 
thwarted ; he was watched ; he was insulted; he was forced into resig- 








nation ; he was coaxed into withdrawing his resignation ; he was in- | fands from Peru in order to prevent worse consequences to Chili, and for | mentions as being “ by far the most beautiful and correct drawings which 
sulted again, and again resigned, only to resume bis post. His greatest | the seizure he had to endure the reproaches of one party and th 








share of the sums belonging to myself, officers, and seamen. Neither | building of Bengal, 
was any compensation made for the value of stores captared and col- | more to us with the 
lected by the squadron.” An estate, it is true, had been awarded to him | and 
in tuity, but on his quitting the Chilian service the Te- may om 
sum ou of it. Besides which, on returning to England in 1825, | lished ; and any competent artist who would devote 
he found himself involved in litigation on account of the seizure of neu- | self to the tecture of India, w the special 
tral vessels by authority of the then anacknowledged Government of Chili t of the authorities. 
—litigation by which he was the loser to the extent of about £25,000,| It is only just to the East India Company to acknowledg 
Some attempt was made in 1845 to atone for such ingratitude by the pay- | not been backward in recognising the just claims of art and science 
ment of £6,000 ; but this leaves a loss of £19,000 still to be made an enlightened Government. Every the 
not to speak of any positive reward for services which have been of - | tributions, illustrative of the arts and civilization of the East, made by 
culable value to Chili and Peru. As a last recognition of those services | the aye servants to the Great Exhibitions of London and Man- 
the Chilian Government in 1857 reinstated Lord Dundonald in his rank | chester 
ot Admiral, and awarded him the full pay of bis rank daring the remain- | grapbs, from 
der of bis life. The act is important as a confession ; bat when it is re- | by order of the 
membered that Lord Dundonald is now more than fourscore years of age | intended to illustrate the —— ruins of Beejapore. 
it can scarcely be regarded sufficient as a reparation. Messrs. 

Lord Dandonald’s position in the Chilian service was unendurable. | from the actual bailding®, but from caieful plans, sections, and eleva- 
He had to organize new crews ; he bad to navigate ships without sails, he 
cordage, provisions, or stores ; he had to secure them in port without | the three parts of the series that have already 
anchors or cables ; he had to command disaffected officers and men, mu- | that these must be the drawin, perin' 
tinous for want of pay ; he bad to incur the responsibility of seizing upon | tain Hart, of the Bombay Engineers, which Mr. Fergusson (vol. i. p. 
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e suspi- | have ever reached this country from India.” They are certainly of the 


difficulty was the withholding the pay and prize-money from the squad- | cions of another. When, therefore, various tountries,—Mexico, Brazil, | highest order of excellence, and their reproduction by the photographic 
ron, which was obliged to provide fur itself, and which soon began to 


suffer severely from desertion. ’ 
A third expedition, however, was to be despatched to Callao, and it 


was to act in concert with land forces under the control of General San | to him by the newly appointed Emperor of the Brazil. He became the 


Martin, who represented the faction in the Chilian Government opposed 


» ~ to baye been an extraordinary movster. ° 


owever this might be, the naval commander found scon that the mili- | the western seaboard of South America, and it is not n 


tary commander was woree than a dead weight ; to be joined with bim was 
to be crucified. San Martin delayed and delayed, did nothing bimself, and 
vented Lord Dundonald from doing anything. The latter, neverthe- 
Fess, determined to succeed, and formed the project of cutting out from 
the harbour of Callao the Asmeralda, 40-gun frigate, together with another 
vessel laden with treasure. It was a most daring design, for not only 
was the frigate crowded with the best sailors and marines that could be 
procured, these sleeping a night at quarters,—it was also covered by 
no lees than 300 pieces of artillery mounted on sbore ; it was defended 
by a strong boom with chain moorings, as well as bd armed blockships, 
and it was surrounded by 27 gunboats. H Jous though the enterprise 
appeared to be the Admiral left nothing to chance. To those who were 
not acquainted with the minuteness of all bis calculations and the pa- 
tience with which be prepared all his surprises, bis undertakings must 
have seemed rash to a fault—in one word, foolhardy. One day, hoping 
to tempt the Spaniards from the shelter of their batteries, he carried bis 
flagsbip through an intricate strait in which nothing beyond 50-ton 
schooner had ever previously been seen. The Spaniards, expecting every 
moment to see the ship strike, and certain of a prize, manned their guo- 
boats for the attack. They were not aware that, before placing bimself 
in such a difficulty, the Admiral bad discovered a channel for his ship 
and had buoyed it off with small bits of wood invisible to the enemy. So, 
in this attack on the Esmeralda, the care with which he made his prepara- 
tions and the sagacity with which he foresaw every contingency are 
something even more marvellous than the extraordinary dash and courage 
with which the enterprise thus pl d was executed. He took three 
days to prepare, keeping the purpose of the preparations however a close 
secret. And, first ofall a band of 160 seamen and 80 marines was selected 
the various ships, each man being armed with cutlass and pistol, and, 
for the sake of distinction in the night, dressed in white with a blue mark 
on the left arm. Then, in order to lull the suspieions of the Spaniards, 
all the vessels except the flagship were sent out of the bay, so that they 
might go to +leep with the assurance of being safe for at least that night. 
At 10 o'clock all was in readiness ; the men were placed in 14 boats ; the 
boats were formed in two divisions ; the oars were muffled ; everybody 
ise orders and knew what he was to do ; the strictest silence was 
requ from all, and cutlasses were only to be used. It was almost mid- 
- hs the party neared the enell eguite in the boom through 
wv oy Ree to enter ; and there all efforts were well nigh frustrated 
through the vigilance of a guard-boat, upon which Lord Dundonald, who 
led the attack, most unluckily stumbled. In an under tone he threatened 
the sentriee with instant death if they gave the alarm, and his threat was 
effectual. But afew minutes more, and he with his men were alongside 
the frigate and boarding her all round. The Spaniards were asleep ; 
were taken ; they were cut to pieces, and in a quarter 
hour the frigate was captured. ao | order bad been fulfilled with 
Pps fy mg A party bad beforeh: been told off to take 
sion of the tops. “ We had not been a minute on deck,” says Dan- 
donald, “ when [ bailed the foretop, and was instantly answered by our 
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man of war’s crew could have excelled this minute attention 


to ordere.’’ The aproar of the struggle soon aroused the garrison, and 
the guns of the fort were opened on thelr own frigate ; but this contin- 
gency, too, had bee: 


1 foreseen. The United States and Great Britain had 
harbour, which, as previously agreed on with the 
hoisted peculiar lights as signals to prevent bein 
a instantly run up similar | ghts and puzzl 
It seems that at this point the com devolved upon 
of the disaffected officers, the Admiral being - a 
trary to orders, Capt. Guise cut the cables of the Es- 
away with the prize, thus frustrating Lord Dundon- 
was to cut adrift every ship near, to clean out the 
, and, above all, to seize the treasure ship, which was 
for sea. As it was, however, enough had been done. The success 
attack and the loss of the Esmeralda was a deathblow to the Spanish 
force in that quarter of the world. The story would be incomplete 
did not add that San Martin took the whole credit of this exploit 
The ettack had been made in perfect secrecy, without his 
sanction and without his knowledge. Yet, in a bulletin issued to the 
army, be announced with reference to the cutting out of the frigate— 
“ Before the General-in-Chief left the Vice-Admiral of the squadron they 
agreed on the execution of a memorable project, safficient to astound in- 
trepidity itself, and to make the history of the liberating expedition of 
Peru eternal!’ Then, with regard to some of the results which followed, 
—* This glory was reserved to the liberating army, whose efforts have 
snatched the hands of tyranny these respectable victims.” After- 
@ medal was struck, on the inscription of which the whole credit 
been achieved by the squadron was attributed to the army 
1 San Martin, who had been notorious for inaction—“ Lima 
ye on the 28h of July, 1821, under the protection 
San Martin and the liberating army.” 
ian forces had been sent to liberate Peru, in the double sense 
ug ber independent of Spain and establishing free constitutions. 
power had been annibilated throagh no exertions of 
in, who amply looked on and waited while others fought and 
coolest manner usurped the Government of the country 
himself as Protector of Peru. He repudiated the obliga- 
had accepted to provide for the squadron, and he proposed 
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to Peru, and take office under him as supreme 
miral was in a difficulty. The payment of the squad- 
of the men depended on San Martin fulfilling his 
ble to accede to his proposals, and it was impo- 
Dundonald of course refused to break 

the Chilian Government, to which they had both sworn, and 
squadron to Peru, but he consented to acknow- 

pe yt Se? prince, and to fire a salate on his eleva- 
at the same time he wrote to him affec- 

God for his success, declaring that it was in bis 
to become the Napoleon of South America, and signing himself, 
“ Under all cireumstances, your atta@hed friend.” He pm | nothing, 
however, by this temporizing. Day by day he saw his ships deserted ; 
he was compelled to seize upon the pay that was refused ; and, disgusted 
and disheartened by the corruption and want of public spirit on every side, 
he hastened back to Val In the two years and a half during 
which he had com ed the Chilian nav had either taken, des- 
ware, ced the chs entst ovary Gunaich chip of wer tn the Posie be 
cleared the whole coast of the pirates w before abounded ; either 

by storm or by blockade he had reduced, unaided, the most important 
fortresses of the enemy ; he had protected the commerce of Chili and of 
the neutral Powers ; and he had placed the cause of independence on an 
immovable basis. All this he had accomplished at no cost whatever to 
Chili beyond that of the original beggarly equipment of the vessels—him- 
self providing for the maintenance of the squadron, its —_ and 
pay. And what was bis reward? He got plenty of thanks, but little 
else. “ I was compelled to quit Chili,” he says, ‘ without any of the emo- 
lumen's due to my position as Commander-in Chief of the navy, or any 
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that he should desert from the Chilian service, trans- ° 


| First Admiral of Brazil, and succeeded with a very small expenditure of | tan Amurath IL, and a brother of Moham: 


to Lord Dundonald. The gallant Admiral makes out his military col- | means in entirely riddin 
— . 


an equally prompt answer being returned from the top. | gre 


and an European State which he does not name, but which in all probability | process is a guarantee fur their exactness. 
was Greece—made pro 


ls to him, he was by no means disinclined to| Beejapore itself—in the Deccan, about 250 miles south-east of Bombay 
consider their offers. 


inally, he resolved to accept the terms proposed | —is the now ruined and deserted capital of an independent Mahometan 
kingdom, established in 1501 by Yusuf Khan, a son of the Ottoman Sul- 

med, the conqueror of Constan- 

dong country of foreign domination. The de-|tinople. The Adil Shahy dynasty founded by this Yusuf lasted till 1689, 


tails of his achievements here are very similar to those of his exploits on | when Sikundar, the last monarch, was defeated by Aurangzebe. It is 


















ecessary to narrate ' surprising how short a national life, and so limited a territory, could 
them very minutely, It is enough to say that the hold which Portugal | have proince’ such architectural monuments. Mr. Mountstuart Elphin- 
had upon Brazil was strongest of all on the coasts, and depended, in | stone expresses his astonishment that so small a State could have main- 
fact, on the possession of certain ports and the presence of a navy. With | tained so large a capital. It is almost more wonderful that an immense 
the most wonderful skill Lord Dundonald captured these ports for Bra- | city—said, though probably with native e: tion, to have contained 
zil, and drove the Portuguese fleet before him. He swept the seas, and | 984,000 inbabited houses and 1600 mosq: ould have become utterly 
in a very short time perfected the independence of the Empire. Bat in | desolate when it ceasedo be the capital of an t State. Its 
the Brazilian service he was as badly off as in the Chilian. He was not | present condition and its former grandeur are well described in Mr. 
supported by the Ministers ; he had to contend with all sorte of jealousy t Duff's History of the Mahratias ; and that author gives a of the 
and duplicity ; he had to do his work with insafficient equipments and | Mausoleum of Ibrahim, which the photographs before us will enable us 
unpaid seamen. And when bis work was completed, when in the course | to describe with greater accuracy. 
of his arduous service he had, in obedience to the Imperial order, cap- There are six principal edifices in Beejapore, three of which are al- 
tured ships of war, merchant veseels, and valuable property from the — tally illustrated in Mr. Cundall’s series, and three remain to be 
enemy, to the extent of several millions of dollars, not only was he (and = The Meturee Mahal, (i. ¢. the Sweeper’s House), the Taj 
the fleet with him) refused prize-money on the ground that the captures lee, and the Ashur Moobaruck, will form the subjects of the future 
were not enemy’s property, but of right belonged to Brazil were pee. The numbers already issued contain the Jamma Mesjid (the Fri- 
to be considered a restoration, he was also involved in lawsuits for these | day Mosque), and the Tombs of Ibrahim IL. (1626). and M 
captures, he was dismissed the Brazilian service, and, in point of fact, | (1660). The great Mosque i lle} 
he did not dare to show himself at Rio de Janeiro lest his person should | vided by arches, after the espec’ 
be seized. He was deprived of his Brazilian estate and of the Admiral’s | equares, there being nine rows of arches in 

sected by five rows in its lesser. The whole area measures 258 feet by 


pay, which was secured to him under his patent in perpetuity, unless he 
chose to resign. Altogether he was treated with injustice and ingrati- | 144. Nine of the equares are covered by a great dome which is 75 
tude. For years he urged his claims, but failed to obtain a hearing. | lish feetindiameter. Externally the appearance of this mosque y 
Nor would he have obtained any redress whatever had not the British | recals to the mind that of Pisa Cathedral. Its clerestory, so to say, 
Government espoused his cause and pleaded for him. As Lord Palmers- | contains 23 arches, and its west front 17. The dome stands in relation 
ton had remonstrated with the Chilian Government, so Lord Clarendon | to the ground plan much as the cupola does in the Italian church. The 
remonstrated with the Brazilian. The Brazilian Administration, dow- | details exhibit the best characteristics of Indo-Mahometan architecture. 
ever, satisfied its own sense of justice by awarding to Lord Dundonald | This building was commenced in 1564, and was not finished when Beeja- 
less than one-half the simple interest of the amount stipulated in his | pore fell, in 1685, before the army of A zebe. 
patents, and even this sum they would have still further diminished by | T' 
ying it in a depreciated currency but for the intervention of Lord 
larendon, At the same time, it must be remembered that this mode of 
gee mer the payment that was made is Lord Dundonald’s. The form 
t 





in which it is acknowledged by the Brazilian Government is asa full | by almost every subsequent writer on Indian * 

discharge of all bis arrears of pay as Admiral in the Brazilian service, ” he raid, “ built like giants, and finished their work like jew- 
during the period in which he was deprived of his rank, his claim for |ellers.” This com’ bold construction with the 
prize-money being disallowed on various grounds not very creditable to | utmost de of superficial ornamentation is the — of the ar- 
the parties insisting on them. Probably the public statement of Lord | chitecture of the merors of India, as by the 
Dundonald’s case may have the effect which private remonstrances have | indigenous style of the native le. Of the oy tomb, the ground 
failed to bring about. More than one American State has discovered | plan is a square of 116 feet, and the height is 113 feet. The innermost 


that the policy of diation is but a shortsighted game, and, 
Seal wit sonar Mr weed of cure ane com ectoend Gate 


any weight, it would remind the States of i, of Pera, aod of Brazil 
that the services of Lord saved them the outlay of many mil- 
lions ; that it is not ueual to wage vy te! 
and that although the world admires justice and the legal bond, yet it 
still more admires generosity and gratitude. Whatever be the result, 
however, the geueral public will be glad to become acquainted with the 
career of their gallant coun an in the South A waters, and 
as they scan the records of a life that has been full of great deeds and 


span can stand. U the exterior of this building every imaginable 
cfoament hat been levee, Each ede is a 


arches, which, with ve 
to the perspective. to this the of ligat on the centrai 


will accord to the brave old warrior their tribute of admiration and of} But this mausoleum is quite eclipsed by the Gol Goomuz, as the im- 

sympatby. mense domical tomb of Shah is called distinctively 

a This is not only the finest building in Beejapore, but it takes rank as one 

MAHOMETAN ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. Soe equare, 135 Sameer me whole is bo py, or 

It is obvious that these remarks on certain publications were written some | platform of masonry— common most majestic, featare in Indian 

time since. “ia fact, they bear the date of Jenesty, 1858.—Ed. Alb. ono Ray At ep me pede lofty turret, cotapunal in 

The Vandals earned for themselves an unenviable character in history | shape, and eight stories in height, with lights on each face, and covered 
by their ruthless destruction of the arts and monuments of the countries 


y conquered, and their very name has provided a synovym, in modero 
languages, for the Cerbatere Suabeittien or contemptaous neglect of the 
material remains of the civilization of past ages. There seemed some 
reason to fear, not very long ago, that our brave army in India might be 
driven by popular opinion at home to acts of irrational vengeance 
against the mosques and palaces of Delhi, which would have deservedly 
earned for them a like reproach in the calmer judgment of posterity. 
Nothing would satisfy, at one time, a portion of the English press but 

the entire demolition of the Mogul city. Delhi was to be razed to the | most 
ground ; and we wonder it was never pro to blow up with gun- 
powder that fairy building—more familiar any other Oriental edi- 
fice, by models and plates, to European eyes—the T4j Mahal at Agra. 
Happily, these suggestions of destruction met with no response from the 
authorities in India; and we are glad to see that Sir Colin Campbell has 
even reprimanded an officer, greatly distinguished for his gallantry, for 


the wanton and uncalled-for demolition of a Hindoo temple which he | Florence, 139 feet ; Beejapore, 135 feet ; St. Paul’s, 112 feet ; St. 8, 
found in the course of erection. Not, of course, that we have any sym- | 107 feet ; and the at t, 105 But in area the 

pathy with Mahometan misbelief or with Hindoo idolatry ; but the cause | dome is alone exceeded by the Pantheon—the latter measuring 27,125 
of Christianity is not advanced by the violent destruction of bu skill 


ildings 
used for a false worship. Those who bave read history with profit have 
learned to rejoice Se te es eS = oe 
church at Rome, and that Mohammed saved Sophia when he took 
Constantinople, just as they bave felt shame in remembering the icono- 
clastic outrages of the Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
Besides which, whatever diffieulty there might be in adopting an idol 
temple, with its dark and narrow cell, for worship, this would 
not be the case with a mosque. Witness the famous 


masonry, projecting internally as it ware above the penden- 
— bat little alteration of the intcraal arrangements to fit it for a | tives, forms a kind of platform 12 feet upon the outer circumfe- 
Christian church. renee of which the dome is raised. The catend teteseal Meennemente 
It is surprising how little is known, even well-informed per- | of the vault are 124 feet in diameter and 175 feet in height. 
sons, of the native architecture of the two great of our Indian 


pire. Whatever excuse there may be, in an artistic point of view, for 
this ignorance in the case of the of the idolatrous 
which (says Mr. Freeman, in his History of Architecture) “ must be allowed 


to present, in their external lines, the most perverse and unsightly form 
of any class of human erections’’—it is otherwise with the pom Mave 





the which, for grandeur and beauty, pny mm kay externally on the haunches of a dome to counteract its 
the most perfect styles of the West. But he catetlale for forming a But bere the weight is thrown inside. The arched already 
t have been wanting. The author we have named seems to | described form a solid mass of masonry, the weight of which acts inwards, 
bave compiled his on Arabian Architecture in Hindostan chiefly | and is counteracted by the of the dome acting outwards. “If 
from Forbes’ Jndia the Oriental Annual, and makes no allusion what- | the whole Dallding thes balanced has any tendency fe move,” anys Be. 
ever to the remains at Ghazni, Ahmedabad, or It was left | Fergusson, describing this constraction, “it is‘to fall inwards, which 
for the more recent work of Mr. Fergusson, the The Handbook of | from its circular form is impossible ; but the action of the weight of the 
Architecture, to set before the English reader something like a satisfactory tres = Be direction to that of the dome, it acts 
account of the Indo-Mahometan style. Mr. F was well-fitted, by a tie, and the in equilibrium—and that without inter- 
experience of the East, for u this of his task ; | fering at all with the outline of the ” “The resalt is a wonderfal 
t even yet much remains to be done. He himself that many | union of stability of actual construction with the utmost lightocss and 
Guo techtinchesel walks bove aatther been conmind® or Gantibed , ot = ee < The mind can scarcely believe that so vast a 
o> vast oth constr Ghat no one men can invostigne the whale of dome, ee eae le es 
It is to that we look for the future of taking a more | vision. We that architects have not been fired with 
a Se ne emulation to excel, if possible, this daring example of scientific skill. It 
can ee en ee ee See would be indeed deplorable that so unique an architectural monument 
— gbtsmen ; and nothing but exactness of | per by ped may Be DN 
w 
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- survive them without hart. 





















































serve—a tendency to achieve great results by looking one way and 
another—in the author of the coup d'état, is not and cannot be 
Louis Napoleon is undoubtedly not looking at this countzy, at 
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this provincial vanity, which eadly mars their many claims to regard and 
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—ae Malta, or at Egypt, while he carries on his preparations at Toulon. He 7 

sal teoemaumihnens is locking, if wine, pha rafal A g Stanly 8 tne ust bee THE BURNS CENTENARY FESTIVALS. 
y Austria he means, or ever meant, to spring. Among the ony per-| Tuesday was the centenary of the birth of Robert Burns ; and on that 
The clumsiness of the correspondent of a Belgian cones bas given | sonal anecdotes current about the Emperor’s skill as a tactician, it is said | day, in all parts of the world where the English language is spoken, fes- 
an official writer in the Moniteur an opportunity of at once displaying his| that on the eve of the d@’dat, and when suspicion of his design was rife, | tivals were held in his honour. The most interesting demonstrations, 
own adroitness and gratifying the thousands in and out | he met a member of the Chamber who bad recently lost his mother, and | doubtless, took place in Scotland ; but Eagland has not been slow to ex- 

of France, who thankfully t the least assistance to retain their be-| condoled with him on the mournful event. It is indeed a sad thing, and | bihit her admiration for the genius of the great poet. 

lief in peace. The gross that a daughter of the House of Savoy | one hard to bear, said the Deputy, to lose a parent to whom he has been| _ By far the greatest commemoration in London, and indeed on thisside 
away for bayonets, and the inference that | so tenderly attached. One thing, replied the President of the Republic, | the Tweed, took place at the Crystal Palace, which, as the Palace of the 


had been bargained 
French interests had been made subservient to a ily alliance. would 


is still der, and still harder to bear—to be suspected of plotting to 
ly have been thought unworthy of notice by the French Govern- 


probabl overthrow & Constitution one has sworn to preserve. The Deputy went 
ment but for the occasion it afforded of — a serviceable ph | away satisfied that the danger was over, and communicated his satisfac- 
in which the rumoured Treaty of offensive defensive Alliance with | tion to the destined occupants of the prison vans of December. 
Sardinia might be mingled confusedly with vague contradictions. The| We cordially wish that the Emperor may in some measure redeem his 
existence of the Treaty, bowever, is in reality neither affirmed or denied ; | honour and e his past career, by keeping good faith with allies who 
for there is no sense in which the official ph throws doubt on the | have kept faith with him, and by giving effect to the most politic 
Treaty in which is does not equally call in question the marriage. As/ as well as the best words he ever uttered—“ the Empire is peace.” Nor 
our Paris Correspondent truly remarks, the oracular words of the Moni-| do we believe him—unscrupulously ambitious as his notorious acts have 
teur do not touch the real point which excites public curiosity. proved him to be—to be insensible to the attractions of an honourable 
If England could separate herself morally, politically, intellectually,| name. But he has collected and is collecting immense means of aggres- 
and commercially, from the Continental world by the seven leagues of| sive war. “The young man is an honest man,’ says Dame Quickly. 
sea which divide her from her great rival and ally, we might let the ra-| “ Vat shall de honest man do in my closet?” replies Dr. Caius. The 
mours of war that are now agitating Europe ay by us like the idle | Empire may be peace ; but what does an Empire which is peace mean 
wind. We might wrap ourselves snag and warm in the happy conscious | by getting up its Toulon fleet? Sudden and extensive arming when no 
ness of our ordered freedom and assured tranquility, and let dog eat dog | one threatens, is in itself an aggressive measure, and one which those 
from Paris tothe Po. With a Channel fleet well manned and our camps | who profess to give a more satisfactory account of the Emperor's charac- 
on the alert, we might regard a “ meeting” between France and Austria | ter and conduct are bound, for our reassurance, to explain. We are in- 
with one , oer rg of Jago, when he set a fool and a madcap by | clined to think that there are two great securitiés for the continuance of 
the ears, ackled at the thought that whether the one or the other, — the first of which exists, while the second beens ed has still to 
or both, were damaged in the encounter, any how Ais game was made. provided. The first security is, that the wisdom morality of the 
But we must take the world as we find it, and we cannot at the same | French people are on the whole greatly superior to those of the rulers, 
time be what Rome was, and what we were to Rome come eighteen hun-| who, on the Imperialist theory of Government, are supposed to concen- 


People, could not have been betier employed than in rendering honour 
to one of the most gifted of their number. Trains were run from an early 
hour, and long before the time arrived for the commencement of the cere- 
monies of the et an immense multitude, estimated at nearly 15,000 per- 
sons, had assembled in the Central Transept. Some well-known Scotch 
airs were played by the band of the Roval Caledonian Asylum and the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. At twelve o’clock the proceedings of the day 
commenced by the unveiling of a colossal bust of Burns, modelled and 
ted for the ion by Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A.,and of aselect 
collection of portraits, autographs, the writing desk of the poet, and other 
interesting personal relics, which had been placed at the disposal of the 
directors by Col. W. N. Burns and Col. J. G. Burns, the sons of the poet, 
by Sir James Burnes, Mr. A. Stevens, Mr. Joha Richardson, and a | 
number of the poet’s admirers. A concert followed, in which some of the 
most admired songs of the Scottish poet were introduced—amongst them 
being “ Auld Lang Syne,”’ “Duncan Gray,” “A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That,” “Green Grow the Rashes 0,” and “Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace 
Bled ;”’ and the whole audience joined in chorus in the well-known lyrics. 
The chief incident of the day was the recitation by Mr. Phelps, the tra- 
| ay of the fifty-guinea prize poem by Isa Craig (a lady), of Ranelagh 
treet, Pimlico. The day’s proceedings were concluded with the National 
Anthem, to which words were written for the occasion by Mr, T. Oli- 
hant, the honorary Secre of the Madrigal Society, with special re- 





dred years We cannot, from the most prudent motives, and for the | trate in their own person all the wisdom and morality of the nation. erence to the Princess Frederick William of Pras-ia. 

most considerations of practical a, obliterate our past} The second security is a Channel fleet so powerful as to make any at-| The Caledonian Society of London celebrated the rope | 7, a din- 

history, or ignore our present position on or evade by any di- ner at the London Tavern. The chair was occupied by Mr. R. Marshall, 
jomatic 


tempt on England as ney imprac ie as it would be glaringly 
process the immense responnibilities w we are taught to be-| treacherous and base. We do not press the augmentation of our arma- 
e a higher Power than ancient destiny has attached to universal do- | ments without deeply feeling how miserable a thing it is to increase the 
minion, and to the foremost rank in Christendom. When, therefore, we | fiscal burdens of our people for that which will make them no return, 
unanimously and emphatically declare that in the hour of tempest we | and to convert the fruit of industry, which might themselves be fruitful 
shall ride at our anchors and let kings and peoples drift at the mercy of! of iness and civilization, to the barren and detested purposes of 
the winds and waves of ambition and revolt, we do not and cannot war. It is but little consolation to think that the nation which menaces 
tend to be indifferent to the dangers which we share, though we alone | us through the profligate and reckless ambition of its rulers, brings upon 

itself heavier burdens of conscription and taxation than those which it 
imposes upon us. The peacemonger, who would have as to throw down 
our arms in the presence of a hig —— is himself the greatest pro- 
moter of the war which he detests. ut what good and right-thinking 
man is there who does not look forward with fervent. expectation to the 
day when the world may free itself from the yoke of these military ty- 
rants, and when the interest and morality of nations may be allowed free 
play in reducing the cost of armaments and preserving the blessings o 
peace !—Saturday Review, Jan. 22. 

metropolis. 


Commemoration-gatherings are reported from most of the - 
AN ANTI-SCOTTISH GROWL. towns in England. We subjoin a brief notice of a few of the most im- 

Even Scottish readers will, we think, enjoy a laugh over this piquant | Portant :— 
The centenary was celebrated by a public dinner in St. George’s Hall, 
article, extracted from the Times of the 27th ult. Bradford, at which 340 quethannee, pelecigally Scotchmen, and gathered 
Will not somebody give poor old Eogland a turn? Have we no poet | from all parts of the West Riding, sat down to asamptuous dinner. The 
to celebrate our green dows and pl t uplands? Has not Eng-/| chair was filled by Dr. Macturk, of Bradford. A large number of ele- 

land one tradition of past glory by flood or field? Do we count for so 


gantly dressed ladies filled the stalls. 
ittle in the councils of the world that there is nobody to say a = At Huddersfield 120 gentlemen, comprising the élite of the town, sat 
word fur us? Surely there are bright eyes and slender forms in England | down to a substantial dinner in the Zetland Hotel, in honour of the oc- 
which well deserve the tribute of a song, although their fair easion. Alexander Hathorn, Esq., presided. 
were not christened Peggie, or Norab, or Haidee, or Inez. We Ea- 


The celebration of the centenary in Liv | was a complete success. 
glish folk, we and our fathers, have done a few things in our time, and | Upwards of 2000 tickets were sold for the festival in St. George’s Hall, 
at last we want to be a nation. We want to set up a “nationality” of 


w the Crystal Palace Prize Ode was read, eddresses delivered, some 
our own. We wanf to havespecches and songs made about us, and to | of Burns’ songs sung, and also played on the t organ—a magnificent 
meet together and declare that we are the finest fellows in the world. 


ball terminating the ngs. Amongst the various relics of a 
Everybody is comebeety eoeyt an Bogihnes. There is the Slavonic | exhibited at this festival were a chair, a candlestick, and other 
nationality, and the nati ity, and the Celtic nationality— 


belon to Burns, and a facsimile of his letter, in which he prophesies 

and, oh! ye gods and little fishes!—there is the Corfiote nati ty! | his pam podery These articles were exbibited ‘py Mr. Joseph Mayer, of 
members of our confederate kin tarnupon us and treat} Liverpool. At the Concert-hall there was to be a ‘ people’s’’ celebra- 

us like To the inhabitants of the Priocipality we are but a set of 


and among the gentlemen present were Mr. Charles Koight. Mr. William 
Chambers, Professor Masson, Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. “ The Memory of Burns’ was proposed by Mr. Hepburn ; and 
among the speakers of the evening were Professor Masson, Mr. W. Chaw- 
bers (who attended as a deputation from Edinburgh), and Mr. Charles 
Knight. The festivities were kept up till a late hour, and, on the com- 
pany a to partake of tea and coffee, the Burns relics—comprising 
the toddy-laddle of the poet, an engraving over which he had shed tears 
at the house of Lord Monboddo, and other articles—were examined with 
great curiosity. 

There was also a dinner at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, at which Mr. 
Hannay presided. Among the toasts were, “The Memory of Wallace, 
Bruce, and the Patriots of Scotland,” “The Memory of Kaox and the 
Scottish Covenanters,’ “ The Literatare of Scotland and of England,” 
and “ The Peasautry of Scotland.” 

Other entertainments and dinners in honour of Buras were beld in the 


The truth is that we do not even, as some suppose, share these dangers 
at a convenient distance ; we are in the very midst and thick of the storm. 
England, at all events, is not “a geographical expression.” Daily and 
hourly we have cause to exclaim, “ Gop bless the narrow seas that keep 
us off ;” but the fact remains that we are an island—we were about to 
say, in name only ; and that to all intents and purposes we are a Conti- 
nental, as well as an Indian, an American, and an Australian Power. In 
the present emergency we are especially invited to remember that we are 
a Mediterranean Power, and that no diplomatic or mili transaction 
on the shores of that contested lake can be alien to the holders of Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and Corfu, and of the gates of the East and West. We are 
not, then, “ altracrepidating,”’ as Coleridge would have said, when we 
claim to feel an interest in the “ fit” of that old Italian boot which has 
borne the spurs of so many masters. The people of England have tho- 
roughly made up their = Mn on the subject of intervention ; they are 
wisely and heartily sick of the v sound. They have wasted Blood 
and treasarc enough, and elicited ingratitude enough, for all time to 
come. But, intervention is one thing—indifference another. England 
is continually giving hostages to Peace and Freedom abroad ; for with- 
out freedom there can be no worth a year’s parchese, and without 
peace what becomes of Baglich capital and commerce? 

We may do the carryiag, and the commissariat, and the gun-making for 
all the combatants at once ; supply them with all the engines of mutual! 
destruction, to their hearts’ content ; bat it would be taking a very nar- 
row view of the conditions and ee European war to con- 
as 


ceive it for a power such and to suffer no damage from 
Fr ieee eee her customers el anon We must have 
: e 


be arbitration which 
thall represent oy! nn gy provide for the future, as the Holy Alli- 





of ay atth the At the Adelphi 5 0 Gee Oe ee eee 

ance the past. prea in Besepe pouttte as I eae pees, more compared leeky | at ; a dinner open to Barns’s admirers as 
a aa of teourventionary iaccatents In It posite: wlibock thrummers of Welsh than a barrel organ with Paganini. chose to attend it, at the Brunswick 

Bema Lia RD pnb ays gy dpe ines heehee oe A few years back sentimentality and Irish fury were in the as- | At Manchester a public dinner was given at the ’s Hotel. About 

to indulge in historical exercises for the sake of proving that cendant. An idea had abroad—Tom Moore has much to answer for |a handred gentlemen sat dowo, most of them Scotebmen. Ivie 

has never been Italian—is it possible, we say, to devise any method | in this respect—that woman with her back hair | Mackie, Esq., the Mayor, presided ; and the vice was filled by Mr. 


Malcolm Ross. The principal speakers were Professor Scott, Mr. 
Falkner, and Mr. Acton. 

At Newoastle-on-Tyne a grand banquet was beld in the new Townhall ; 
Sir John Fife occupying the chair, and Mr. Joseph Cowen the vice chair. 
Another banquet was held in the Music Hall; Mr. William Newton 
occupying the chair, and Mr. Charles Larkin the vice chair. There was 
also a people’s gathering in the Lecture-room, 

Two parties ce! the cente of the poet Burns at Rochdale. 
One party consisted of forty or fifty Scotchmen, and was held at the 
the | Bricklayers’ Arms, Cheetham Street, where the Mayor, Andrew 
Esq., presided. The evening was spent in recitations of poems by Burns, 
oy ae the same source, and one or two sbort speeches were made.— 
At the Reed Hotel there was an assemblage of cbout thirty English gen- 

tlemen who esteem the writings of Barns. 

’) The centenary was celebrated at Bristol with éclat, and the oc- 
casion derived a peculiar interest.fiom the fact the principal dinner 
was presided over by P. F. Aiken, Esq., the earliest 
friend, Robert Aiken, to whom the world is indebted for the first publica- 
and | tion of his poetry, and to whom Burns himself showed bis tude by 
dedicating to him the most beautiful of Se ee con tmieaiites 

day night,” ee was held in the large lecture-hall of 
the Atheneum, was by upwards of one hundred gentlemen. 
The gallery was also filled by bright galaxy of ladies. A second dinner 
(to which between sixty and seventy gentlemen eat down) was held in 
the large room of the Angel Inn, rte gn which the anniversaries 
therto celebrated. . Jobn Chisholm presided ; 
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Englishmen. How are we to style ourselves—as “ Great Bri’ t 
won't do, because the Irish would take offypce. Shall we ray 
nited Kingdomiaus?”’ The Channel Islands w see that conclu- 
with displeasure. Then, there are the Isle of Man and the Scilly Is- 
which must be taken into account, and India, and A: 
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’s subjects. 
Tuesday there was a tremendous ovation at the Crystal Palace i 
of the great Scotch poet. There was a great dinner at the Lon- 
on Tavern of the Caledonian Society in honour of Scotchmen and every- 
Scotch. On the evening of the same day there was a 
entertainment at St. Martin’s-ball for the purpose 
be- | ing mankind with Scotch music and Scotch songs. In almost every 
Town-hall in Eogland and Scotland there was of the sort. 
Some four colamos of our yesterday's i on were en up with 
the record of the proceedings, and we souls oe ea eae 


fg 


! 





y 
of the demonstration we could have detected a trace of liberality of 
ing towards other lands. = round world does contain some 
countries of mark besides the “ o’ Cakes.” Surely, a word of re- 
<a t be spared for the claims of other nations to the admira- 
The strange thing is, that when the legitimate pride would appear to 
Gayend epee the os ements of the united ons, the vanity lies in 


occasion. The prize poem obtained from the Crystal Palace was 
recited amid applause. . 

Io , a8 was to be expected, the interest was more intense, and 
few were the towns that did not make cen demoastrations to their 
national poet. Among a host which kept high festival on the occasion 

Bumfries, Dundee, Helensburgb, Airdrie, Newart 
Hill in Lanarkshire, Arbroath, Montrose, Forfar, oe Es nee 
Stonehaven, Lochee, various = of Fife, Portsea, Moffat, 


mercial ability which the Scotch people have brought to bear u our| The demonstration of Da ries in honour of Burne was very enthusi- 
Sie Ries tee Reeily etneeent test Go ange of war hove We paw nedly ~ Ang Thay have ens thule chase, we question if they astic. The poet spent the last five years of his life ia this town, and was 
should be glad io be to endorse this most welcome announcement. | have in any way done more. Had they been confined to their own side | buried there ; Ghere ase posses now ving Sn Duntites wte tare ® 
Sat Sam soe, ole still facts which look in the other direction. | of the Tweed, and been treated by the English as aliens in blood, lan-| vivid recollection of the last days of Barns. leading featare in the 
The preparations at oaloa are going on as actively as ever. Ammuni- , and religion, we have serious doubts if the name of Scotland | course of the day was a public procession ; and in the evening there were 
tion, biscuit and beef are been in large quantities. Horses are | would have been heard of in the world as it has been since the kingdoms | two din , that of the Barns Club of the town, which was 
being bought for the cavalry. Sn ng converted into | were united. At this moment a Scotchman is the Queen’s representative | select ; the other, a town’s which an immense assem- 
transports. What does all this mean? We have nothing more | in Ireland ; a Scotebmaa is the Chief Justice of our Hi, Court ; a} bly was collected together. The of the town was entirely sus- 
ominous than the of the Times Correspondent himself, that such | Scotchman has been intrusted with the mission of China and | pended, and the shops were shut all day. In many of the streets arches 
are by the French officials to be intended for Algeria, | Europe into workiag intercourse ; a Scotchman was the last Governor- | of triumph were were adorned with evergreens, and which 
or China. yey oer yp oe General of India. gave to the old borough as gay an appearance as the season of the year 
persons of the French War there still prevails a Could such honours have been within their reach had the efforts of Scot- | would admit. comprised the Provost, the leading magis- 
expectation of war in the spring. Tbe ot an attack on Austria | land’s most gifted sons been confined to that small section of country | trates, the Town Council, the seven incorporatcd trades, with freemasons, 
may have been abandoned, or it may never have been entertained. It| which lies between the Highland boundary and the little river Tweed ! workmen, and bands and banners, many of which had been brought from 
pee Bn way before the numbers, attitude, organization | In the South, when they come among us, they are considered as bone of | a distance. The bells rang all day, shots were fired, and shouts raised. 
movements of the Austrian in , and the| our bone, and flesh of our flesh. Bat let us go northwards, and we sud-| The popular airs of the coun ee ae eee 
real absence of revolutionary enthusiasm appears to exist among | denly find oureelves among men wrapped up in a kind of transcendental | whisky was druck. At home i one another in epread- 
toe, Lomhaol population. It may have been a mere cloak for some to-| notion of their own perfection. They are Scotchmen, we are Eoglishmen, out their tables with real Scotch fare, and there certainly was no lack 
tally There can be no offence to the admirers of the| and must hide our diminished heads. The plain inference we draw is, an At night » tempest of wind and rain inter- 
pam ey we are glad to see taking full ad of our thet » Scotchman ts proviecial sill ; be,canses stoke off the fered with the discharge of fireworks, and the blazing 
—— Fe ne AES to Carts in mak- | of his own parish and ly. We should as soon expect to hear an of bonfires. 
ing his way to supreme power were not precisely those of openness and | man declare “ that bis heart glowed Cg eoarleapers bey The dinner of the Burns Clab wan ebtented ty some 200 gentlemen, 
good faith. ° the recollection that he was an inhabitant of St. Pancras—born and and was to have been over by Mr. Napier, Sheriff ; bat a 
The plea in this defence is that openness and good faith, like all other there,” as we should to find him flying in the face of a countryman be- | domestic calami' bim from so. His was 
eommonplace moral qualities and rules, are with in the case of| cause he was born in one county, and dh another. It will| by Dr. Brown. those who the was 
master spirits, bent upon high desigas. That is a darkness and re-| probably take another half centary before bave shaken off| William Nichol Baras, a son of the poet. Eloquent speeches were 
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made by the chairman, Dr. Adam ; Mr. Aird, Dr. Ramage, Capt. Noake, 
Mr. Mackie, M.P., Mr. mas Aird, and others. Colonel Burns, in reply- 
ing to the toast, “ The Health of the Sons of Burns,” said—He returned 
‘his most grateful thanks for the way in which they had responded to the 
toast so ably proposed by the chairman. He referred to the progress of 
himself and bis brother in the army in India. As had been the case in 
every district in Scotland, so in India they had received, on account of 
the genius of Robert Burns, an enthusiastic reception. From the same 
cause be and his brother had received appointments in the staff of one of 
their generals. Having spent a long residence in India, they had now 
geome to spend the evening of their lives in this their native land. 
And wherever the sons of Burns bad gove, whether into England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, they had always been received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Even in America the people had almoet as enthusiastically re- 

to the names of the sons of Burns as our own country. (Great 
applause.)—The town’s dinner took place in the sbeds of large mills, 
the property of Messrs Scott, manufacturers. These sheds were well 
adapted for the occasion. Upwards of 1000 here sat down to dinner ; 
and, when dinner was over, ladies were admitted to reserved seats, and 
the passages became crowded. The people were most enthusiastic, and 
the Tatereet was heightened by the fact that the mausoleum and the re- 
mains of Burns were contiguous to the place of meeting. 

At Ediobuargb the day was kept as a general holiday, and the pillars 
of the Burns’ Monument, vn the Calton Hill, were decorated with fes- 
toons of laurel and otber evergreens. In the evening there were four 

at pablic or opea demonstrations—in the Music Hall, io the Queen 
Sircot Hall, in Dunedia Hall, and in the Corn Exchange ; and namerous 
smaller meetings by clubs, masonic lodges, and other les, took place 
throughout the city. In the Music Hall, several of the most distinguished 
citizens, including, besides the chairman (Lord Ardmillan), Lord Nea- 
res, the Dean of Faculty, Sheriff Gordon, Professor Blackie, and Mr. 
James Ballantine, took part in the proceedings, which were interspersed 
with vocal and instrumental music, concluding with the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” by the entire company. 

The grand Glasgow demonstration took place in the City Hall, which 
was magoificently decorated. In front of the organ there was suspended 
a large screen paiated to represeat various scenes and objects connected 
with Barns. The chair was taken by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., who 
was supported on the right by Colonel Burns, Sir David Brewster, Sam- 
uel Lover, Sheriff Trotter, and Principal Barclay; and on the left by the 
Lord Provost, Judge Haliburton, R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., R. Monteith, 
of Carstairs, and Dr. Norman M’Leod. Sir A. Alison having delivered a 
speech clothed with all the grace of classic eloquence, the meeting was 
addressed by Colonel James Glvncairn Burns one of the sons of the poet. 

The gallant Colonel, who was received with enthusiastic applaure, said 
—* I humbly thank my God that He has spared me to live to see this 
-@iorious day —a day on which so many thousadds in almost every part 
of the globe, are paying homage to the genius of the Bard of Scotia 

cheers.} My mother told the late Mr. M’Diarmid of Dumfries that my 

r once said to her,‘ Jean, one bundred years hence they'll think 
mair o’ me than they do now.’ How truly his prophecy bas been ful- 
filled the proceedings here and elsewhere amply testify. I feel most 
gratefal to you for the opportunity you have afforded me of being pre- 
sent at this, one of the most influential of these gatherings, presided over, 
as it is, by the celebrated and talented author of ‘ The History of Eu- 


rope,’ supported by such well-knowo and distinguished men as Judge | Wasmnato 


Haliburton, Principal Barclay, Sir David Brewster, Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
aod Mr. Glassford Bell. In no place will the day be hailed and celebrated 
‘with more enthusiasm than in the far East, where I spent so many and 
such happy years. Asa leal and true Scot, and a warm admirer of the 
bard, I have joined in doing honour to his memory. As his son, permit 
«me to return you my most sincere thanks for the same.” [Renewed 
cheering.) The other speakers were— Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. Dalglish, 
M.P., Mr. Glassford Bell ; Messrs. Blanchard Jerrold, Peter Cunningham, 
Samuel Lover, avd the Hon. Judge Haliburton. Various other public 
Saw in honour of Burns were held in Glasgow.—London Ill. News, 


——— 
NOVA SCOTIA LEGISLATURE. 


The session of the Nova Scotia Legislature was opened on the 3rd 
inst. by the Lieutenant Governor, the Earl of Mulgrave. The Speech 
has not much general interest. The chief points are these :— 

Daring the recess the Railways to Windsor and Truro have been com- 
«pleted and opened for traffic, embracing sixty miles more than were pre- 
viously in operation.—A partial failure of the Fisheries has caused some 
distress among a portion of the population.—As was expected, a slight 
deficiency in the Revenue has resulted from the paralyzed condition of 
trade eae ; but there are indications of decided improvement 
already exhibited, in the healthier tone of commercial transactions, both 
in Nova Scotia and abroad, from which we may confidently anticipate an 
increase in the Revenue of the current year. 

His Excellency concludes by warning the Legislators to be ical 
and promises to invite their attention to several useful measures intended 
40 facilitate the business and promote the interests of the Province. 


——— 


THE LATEST NEWS FROM EUROPE 
Per “ Prince Albert,” at St. Johns, N. F. 

Parliament was opened on the 3d inst. The Queen’s speech was ve 
non-committal. Though silent en the war question, it caused a decline 
in the funds, both at ion and Paris. The speech threatens the use 
of force against Mexico. Warlike ramours continued, but they are con- 

+ In the Liverpool cotton market, prices bad advanced 1-16th 
& }d., the market closing steady at the advance. The money market 








was al easier. Consols for money were quoted 94}, and for ac- 
count arlike preparations are i forward actively in France, 
bat the ministerial roals are recommended to keep silent on the sub- 


Great anxiety was felt for the Emperor’s speech at the openio 
the Legielature on the 7th. It was rumoured that he is suepetien sf 
Prise for the world, and that war is certain. The Minister of the Colo- 


Turia on 20th (730th), and the bridal party started forthwith for 

Paris. Turin letters say tbat matters looked slightly more pacific there. 

Phe Austrian six million loan had been introduced in London. It was 

. five.per.cent interest. It was quoted at a discount for some time, but 
ly improved, and closed at a smal! premium. 


Great Barrary.—Queen Victoria « opened Parliament in person on the 
3d. The Speech commenced with congratulations on the state of the 
~country, and on the progress made in India. On foreign affairs it 


“T reesive from all foreign Powers assurances of friendly feelings. To 


Pultivate and confirm these feeliogs, to maintaia inviolate the faith of oar 


public treaties, and contribute to, as far as my influence can extend, the 
~~ mae of general peace, are the objects of my unceasing solici- 


The conclusion of the treaties in regard to the Principalities, and one 
of commerce with Russia, are noticed, and the latter is referred to as an 
of the complete re-establishment of friendship between the two 

sountries. The with China and Japan are mentioned as promis- 
ing great commercial advantages. Satisfaction is ex at the aboli- 





tion’ by France, of the negro immi ion on the East coast of Africa, 
= the pending of a total abandonment 


gotiations give p 
—Iu t to Mexico the speech says, “ The state of the 
of Wexioo, dlatracied by civil wars, has induced me to carry my 
e utmost limit in regard to the wrongs and indignities 
. to which British residents have been sabjected at the hands of ow 
« contending parties, They have at length been carried to such an extent 
‘thet I have been compelled to give instructions to the commander 
of the naval forces in those seas to d d, and, if Y, to eaforce 
reparation. 


Increased expenditure on the navy is asked, on account of the univer- 
eal introduction of steam power into naval warfare.—The rest of the 
speech is devoted to local matiers, and amongst the measures promised 
are Parliamentary reforms and a new bankruptcy law. 

Addresses in response to the speech were agreed to in both Houses.— 
Earl Melville in the House of Lords, and Lord Palmerston in the House 

Comu.ons cowp!ained of the silence in regard to the threatening state 
of the Italian question and other matters of interest.—Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli expressed their confideace in the maintenance of peace, 

P Warlike rumours were still in circulation, but nothing decisive was 


nown. 

Feb. 5—There was a debate in the Commons last t encou- 

ragement of the cultivation of cotton in Tdi Tbe pelitice Gunkenas 
telegraphed. 





is decreasing. —The Bombay (mail of Jan. 11 has been 


Various British successes are reported, including the defeat of Tantia 
Topee’s forces. 

m the 4th inst. Mr. John O’Lever was returned to Parliament for 
Galway. — 

Francx.—France continued her warlike preparations. I¢ was ramour- 
ed that the Dake de Malakoff would soon return to Paris, and be suc- 
ceeded in London by the Duke de Montebello. Prince Napoleon and his 
bride had arrived in Paris. The Bourse fluctuated considerably, and de- 
clined nearly one per cent. after the Queen’s speech. The three per cents. 
closed on the 3d inst. at 67f. 40c. to 67f. 55e. 

Feb. 4, Evening—The Bourse is much depressed. The three per cents. 
have declined to 66f. 85c. a 66f. 


Sarprvta.—The Sardinian goveroment has decided upon a loan. It 
was reported that the King of Sardinia was about to marry the sister of 
the Empress of Russia, the widow of the Duke of Leutchenberg. 


Paraovuay anp Brazit.—The Brazilian mails had arrived at Lisbon, 
bringing the news that the Brazilian government had offered its media- 
tion with Paraguey ; that the American commander had accepted the 
offer, and that the Brazilian admiral had gone to Paraguay on the mission, 
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@ possibility will be found of course in any French journal ; but we find 
one in an English paper, and transfer it to our columns accordingly. 
There may be nothing in it ; nineteen out of twenty persons will pooh- 
pooh the idea ; but it is the proper penalty of deceit that he who 
deceives never can be free from suspicion. We hope to hear soon that 
our Channel Fleet is increased, and put into a high state of efficiency. 


News from Home. 

Let the world do justice to the Galway line of Atlantic steamers! For 
once—in wintry season—we are indebted to one of them for a whole 
week’s later intelligence, the Prince Albert having sailed from her port 
of departure on the evening of the 5th inst., and reached St. Johns, New- 
foundland, on Thursday last, whence a summary of her news has been 
telegraphed. We will commence ours then by a glance at the items that 
most especially concern us, although for convenience sake we give them 
elsewhere in the language of the telegram, as furnished to the American 
Associated Press. 

The Queen opened Parliament in person on the 3rd instant, and the 
Royal Speech from the Throne appears to have been vague enough in 
regard to the threatening aspect of the Continent. It could scarcely 
have been otherwise, notwithstanding Lord Palmerston’s matter-of-coure 
dissatisfaction. The intimation tbat increased naval estimates must be 
brought before the House of Commons is, however, a plain hint at the 
awkward state of European affairs. Still, unpopular as taxes are, the 
people will scarcely grudge a large outlay in this direction. Parliamen- 
tary reform does not figure largely, in the telegram at least, being yoked 
with a new bankruptcy law in the ministerial programme thus announced ; 
nor are we certain that the country does not take deeper interest just 
now in the latter than in the former—Mr. John Bright and the newspa- 
pers to the contrary, notwithstanding. The allusion to Mexico loses its 
force, since we know what has absolately been done at Vera Cruz. 
The long and the short of it is, that her Most Gracious Majesty’s address 
does not invite much comment in its present shape ; nor will it probably 
invite more when we have it in fall. 

Not so with the birth of the Queen’s first grand-child ; for each suc- 
cessive occurrence, that belongs, so to speak, to the domestic life of the 
best-beloved and most estimable of Sovereigns, is hailed by her loyal 
people as an occasion for testifying their devotion to herself. At Berlin, 
on the 27th ult., the Princess Frederick William of Prussia gave to her 
adopted country a little Prince, heir to the throne ; and there is some- 
thing almost touching in the cordial expression of pleasure in the event, 
which is apparent in the public mind of Great Britain. Traly may it be 


ai | Said that the Royal Grandmother—still only in her fortieth year— 





intains and augments her deserved popularity, as time rolls on and 
brings many 4 change in its train affecting many another potentate. 

The Gazette of the 25th ult. formally instals Mr. Gladstone as Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands ; but the 7imes of Satarday, the 29th, 
announces in a leading article that a permanent successor to Sir Joha 
Young is nominated, in the person of Sir Heary Storks. This latter 
gentleman the journalist eugolises in the highest terms, indirectly letting 
fly another of its sarcastic arrows at Mr.Gladstone. The new Governor, 
who will have to deal with an insolent, disputatious, treacherous, and 





Diegp—On Monday, Febroary 14th, of consumption, Heyry W. W. Munn, 
formerly a Cornet in H. M. 17th Lancers, and of late residing in New York.— 
ne i mo 


To Corresronpents.—C. £. We will ‘cheerfull attend to r suggestion 
when prac > but is i very hp tionable.— G. M., 
Louis. Many thanks for No. 5 ; and take notice that it is tor a fair daughter of 
the Sunny South. 
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War or Peace! 

Still must this question occupy a conspicuous place, for the mass of 
information and of ramours tbat bas come to baud during the week by 
no means tends to facilitate a distinct perception of the future. Stock- 
exchanges are still agitated ; newspapers still discuss the relative chances 
of diplomacy and of the s word.—The main facts most recently established 
are, that Prince Napoleon really has married the young Princess Clo- 
thilda, and carri to his home in Paris—that French preparations 
for war, naval and military, are pushed with vigour at the 
arsenals and ports—that the King of Naples is by no means 
dead. Beyond this, we enter the region of ramour, never more 
lively than just now. Therein we learn that the alleged close 


".| alliance between Russia and Sardinia is to be cemented after the 


Sardo-French fashion: in other words that King Victor Emmanuel is 
about to marry the Czarina’s sister, the widow of the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg—that the Cabinet of Great Britain bas addressed friendly re- 
monstrances to that of Turin against its fostering the war spirit, and to 
that of Vienna against Austria’s unwillingness to withdraw ber troops 
from the Italian places which they occupy beyond their own frontier— 
that the scheme of a special Congress is urgently debated—and we know 
not what besides. The intelligence is so various and so confused, that 
the more one reads and thinks of it, the less is one inclined to form or to 
adhere to any fixed opinion. Our own indeed we do not even yet see any 
need to change ; and we fortify ourselves in it, to some extent, by a para- 
graph in the Paris correspondence of a journal which ought to be well in- 
formed. M. Gaillardet, writing to the Courrier des Etats Unis, on the 27th ult., 
uses this expressive language : “ Admitting even that Louis Napoleon 
desires war, which I willingly admit—he is too wise and too prudent not 
to subordinate this desire to the opinion of France and the attitude of Eu- 
rope?” So far good ; but there is plainer speaking yet ; the writer con- 
tinues: “ Now, the opinion of France bas unmistakably manifested itself, 
not only on the Exchange, but also in the Reports of the Prefets and Gen- 
darmerie officers, who are unanimous on this point. The Exchange may 
lack patriotism and moral sense, az the Presse says, and in proof thereof 
the Funds rose the day after the rout at Waterloo. But the Exchange 
has become a power, and it must be taken into account, for war is not 
made without money, and money is not had without loans.” Very trae 
indeed. A war between France and Austria would not be acceptable to 
the people of France. 

And here we would stop, were not another and a very painful view of 
these contingencies thrust upon us by certain alarmists, whose warn- 
ings it is not wise always to neglect. Distressing as it is, terrible in- 
deed and altogether disgraceful, one may fancy a certain throned poten- 
tate making up his mind that he mast go to war with somebody, and 
coolly balancing the advantages or otherwise of descending on this land 
or on that with his ships and his legions, Who knows, it is pertinently 
asked, whether, as the hosts ostensibly gathered in 1804 for an invasion 
of England were suddenly precipitated upon Austria, the exact reverse 





ef this manceavre may not be attempted in 1859? Not a whisper of such 





tented race, bas had considerable experience of these Southern po- 
pulations, having been Commandant at Scutari during the latter part of 
the Crimean campaign. The Times also says that, whereas “Sir Henry 
Ward flogged these people, and Lord Seaton gave them a Democratic 


‘St. | Constitution,” Sir Henry Storks will commit no such folly. Firmness 


and good humour are his weapons ; though the Ionians will soon find that 
he is not to be trifled with.—We add, what the 7imes omits, that his pre- 
sent designation is Colonel Sir Heary K. Storks, K.C.B. Unattached, Se- 
cretary (at the Horse Guards) for Military Correspondence. 

The Curagoa, 31, screw steam frigate, Captain Thomas H. Mason, és 
appointed to bring out Lord Lyons to this country, who may be expected, 
we believe, about the first week in March. .We have to make mention of 
this ship in another place. 

Death has been busy in high paces, as our Obituary register will show. 
The Ear! of Ripon is essentially a man of the past ; but the elevation of 
his son, Lord Goderich, to the Peerage, is a lose to the popular branch of 
the Legislature. Tendencies liberal in themselves, and in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, do not generally thrive and sprout when trans- 
planted to a new atmosphere.—Henry Hallam also, unlike his American 
contemporary, Prescott, has done his work ere he goes down to an ho- 
noured tomb. 

To the Burns’ Centenary Festivals throughout Great Britain we give a 
very considerable space : and some, too, to a specimen of good-tempered 
quizzing thereanent, which is but a sign of re-action from all the Barna’ 
excitement that bas prevailed. Only on one point we venture to differ 
from most of our brethrea—we,don’t cumber our columns with the 
Crystal Palace Prize Poem, consisting of 120 lines, because in our very 
humble judgment it has no particular merit. “O ye gods and little 
fishes!” to use the eloquent ejaculation of the leading journal of Europe 
—if “Isa Craig’s’’ contribution was the cream, what must the skim-milk 
have beea ? 





International Courtesies Afloat. 

Many a time have we had occasion to cong! atulate the two great maritime 
people of the world, on aid rendered in peril by sea, and on rewards be- 
stowed by grateful governments, mutually and respectively and without 
stint or measure on either side. But succour has in most instances been given 
to vessels of the mercantile marine ; it is not often that armed ships of 
different nations have an opportunity of rendering each other signal ser- 
vice. A case however of unusal interest is now detailed in print, to 
which it is at once a pleasure and a duty thus prominently to refer. 

Long ago it was known that H. B. M.’s steam-frigate Curagoa in th 
month of December last, whilst conveying Lord Stratford de Redclyffe 
from Constantinople to \farseilles, had been aground in the neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna Bay. 1t now appears that her awkward position would 
have been a permanent one, but for the prompt, hearty, and unremitti: 
exertions of the Captain, officers and crew of the U.S. ship Macedonian, 
continued during four days and finally saccessful. Etiquette and cus- 
tom dictate indeed that friendly naval pennants should help each other 
in time of peace ; but gratitude in such case as this, for perseverance and 
efficiency, may not and will not be limited. We can well believe the 
story in print, that Captain Mason, when bis vessel was off the sands, 
came on board the Macedonian and told the commander, Captain Levy, 
that he had that day accomplished a work that will never be forgotten 
by Englishmen or Eogland. We recognise the obligation, and thus pro- 
claim it. 

And d-propos thereto, we are glad to append a few trifles to be placed to 
the other side of the account-without however any ungracious idea of strik- 
ing a balance.—You remember the recent “ British Outrage” on the Ame 
rican steamer, Washington, at Grey Town. Well, a little Middy of H. M.S 
Valorous, writing to a gentleman in this city, thinks it rather hard that 
the New York papers should be so severe upon his own ship, seeing that 
their time ou board is pretty often occupied in doing neighbourly acts for 
“Jos Yankees.” He says that, up to the I4th ult, the Valorous had as- 


sisted two U. S. men-of-war with boats to tow them, and anchors and 
cables in case they got aground. Nay he adds that it is positively stated 
in the Midshipmen’s mess that Captain Aldbam offered to tow them out 
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of the harbour with his own ship, and that the offer was accepted, and 
only not carried out because the entrance to the port was thought to be 
too narrow for such a manceuvre. Then he tells how the Valorous steamed 
250 miles to Cape Gracias, to assist an American merchant ship that was 
wrecked there—how they brought the Captain and crew to Grey Town 
—how they had made a main topmast for another American merchant 
ship, because the U. S. frigate lying there wouldn’t undertake the job— 
and finally how, two days before he wrote, the Valorous sent boats to the 
assistance of the self-same Washington steamer, which had hoisted a signal 
for immediate aid. On the whole, we agree with the sagacious young 
Middy, who we hope will live to be an Admiral, that our cousins made 
an unconscionable amount of fuss over an exceedingly small matter. 

The St. George's Cricket Club of New York. 

In peace, prepare for war ; in winter, get your bats and balls ready— 

this wholesome rule seems to obtain among our countrymen here, who 


John’s that, “ if any new question arose on the construction of existing 
Treaties, and a difference of opinion took place on that subject, he, 
ee tort Governor, mast be guided by advice trom the Queen's govere- 
men 

All the information gathered at this time was sent to the Colonial Se- 
cretary ; but it does not seem to have been sufficient to enable the Impe- 
rial Government to come to any conclusion in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the Treaties. His Excellency himself is unable to discover, in any 
of them, grounds for the claim of the French fishermen ; but he wisely re- 
commends the home authorities to send out to the Island a competent 
Commission, to take on the spot the evidence of those who ought to know 
most about the matter—the people of Newfoundland. Probably this ad- 
vice will not be neglectedjby the present active head of the Colonial Of- 
fice ; and in the meantime the Newfoundland government will post up the 
| inhabitants in the matter of these Treaties, by printing and distributing 


| authentic documents on the subject. This is the past few months’ history 





in the land of their adoption forget not the pastimes of old England. of the Newfoundland Fishery Question. The duty of acting—once more 
And so is it particularly with the members of the Association above- | devolves upon the mother country. 
named, who have recently had their annual gathering for the election of| The last season’s catch of fish, his Excellency tells us, was an average 
officers and the proper adjustment of their affairs. To notice these at|one; and the agriculture of the country is progressing favourably. 
length would be beyond our province ; but we have many readers who The Revenue, too, though short some twenty-four thousand pounds of 
will be interested in learning that Mr. Joseph C. Wells and Mr. A. H. | that.of the previous year, was not low, relatively to the depressing in- 
Gibbes are the newly-chosen President and Vice-President—good crick- | fluences on the commerce of the world,—influences which we are led to 
eters and true men both.—Moreover the Club flourishes ; and we are glad | suppose have been but slightly felt in the Island. 
tosee, in the adoption of a new rule, a judicious design to extend itsinfla-| The question of the infringement of the Navigation Laws by the 
ence. Young fellows, under the age of eighteen, when properly elected U.S. steamer Victoria, which undertook to carry on a coasting trade on 
to membership, are absolved from its pecuniary liabilities. They can | the northern shores of Newfoundland, has been settled by reference to the 
play, though they can’t vote, without paying for the privilege. May | home government, which concurs in the view of Sir Alexander Banner- 
some scores of them be induced during the coming summer to betake man that no infringement of the Navigation Laws had been committed. 
themselves to this wholesome execise! Thus we have marked the leading featares of this interesting docu- 
A pleasant communication from Lord Napier was received a few days ment ; we commend it as a sample of straightforward, full, and candid 
ago by Mr. C. S. Stephenson, the Secretary. On the 28nd of December | communication between a Governor and a Legislature. Asan assurance 
last the Club invited his Lordship to become an honorary member, but | and a record of the prosperity of an important British Colony, we receive 
received no reply to their invitation. The answer—couched in most af- | it also with unusual satisfaction, because for several reasons, on which 
fable terms, and gracefully accepting the compliment—has only just it is needless to dilate, this island has of late assumed a conspicuous 
reached them, the original letter having been mislaid at the Legation in | position in the eyes of the world. 
Washington, and only recovered at the moment of acknowledging its re- | 


om The World at Washingvon. 
Things Canadian. Reciprocity once More. | Into a brief paragraph must the week’s proceedings be condensed, 
The debate on the Address in the Canadian House of Assembly has though they offer scope for columns upon columns of comment. Shortly 
closed with a division on the chief section in dispute, giving Ministers a | hem, the Thirty Million Bill for the first approaches towards Cuba ap- 
majority of five in a full House. To this result both Canada East and | pears to hang fire ; and the party who support it, unless we mistake, are 
West contribated a majority of votes ; and as the division seems to be coquetting with a movement in the very opposite direction. From the 
accepted as final by those who have been most opposed to it, we may fair- | extreme of extravagance—which would be indicated by putting 80 enor- 
ly conclude that the seat-of-government question has at length received | ™OU® ® sum under the President’s control, whether to be employed in 





its quietus. It is true some hitch may occur about going temporarily | corrupting Spanish Ministers, or-in-baying-up Spanish bonds—they are 


to Quebec, a movement against which the Legislative Council has set its | 
face ; but it is hardly probable that this will cause the question of the 
final removal to Ottawa to be re-opened or seriously embarrassed. 

Accounts reach us, we are grieved to say, through the American and 
Provincial journals, of an alarming prospect of scarcity in several parts 
of Canada West. The Toronto Leader states that in some districts there 
is not a bushel of wheat—a result of the shortness of last year’s crops, 
caused by the ravages of the fly, the rust, and the grasshopper. Happily, 
as an offset to this distressing news, we find that the commercial pros- 
pects of the Province are rapidly and wonderfully improving. The cus- 
toms’ duties for January amount to no less than $115,049, against 
$66,420 in the same month of last year, showing, of course, a large in- 
crease of imports. Added to this we have the information, vouch- 
safed by the Hon. Mr. Galt, that the government have reason 
to infer that the exclasive right of trade posseased by the Hudson's Bay 
Company will be cancelled on the Ist of June next. Nor are we sorry 
to see, as a pledge of still further improvement in Canadian affairs, that 
a Bill has been Ja‘d before Parliament which, if passed, it is hoped will 
prevent any future Ministry taking advantage of the present construction 
of the law, by assuming office without that preliminary appearance before 
their constituents, which has for long years been held to be constitutional. 

The Reciprocity Treaty is again before the public. The Boards of 
Trade of Oswego and Portland have each sent memorials to Congress, — 
not only in favour of the Treaty, but advocating its enlargement, and the 
removal of some obstructions which now stand in the way of its thorough 
working. Among these are the exaction of fees by Consular Agents, and 
the narrow construction given to the Treaty on this side of the border. 
We need scarcely add that we wish the petitioners all success. 

New Brunswick. 

The mass of European news poured in upon us during the last forty- 
eight hours leaves no room for the discussion, and bat little for the re- 
cord, of the opening of the Legislatare of this Province. The House met 
on the 10th inst. ; but had to adjourn, to elect a Speaker in the room of 
Mr. Harding, who in the recess had accepted the Shrievalty of St. John. 
The Hon. J. M. Johnson, lately Post-Master-General of the present Go- 
vernment, was chosen after some delay, and on the 13th the Lieut.-Go- 
vernor formally opened the House. 

From the Speech we learn that the Fishery and Crops of the past sea- 
son have been good, and that Railway matters are progressing satisfac- 
torily. On the other hand there has been a falling off in the Revenue, 
as there has been in the other Provinces and other countries, but the Go- 
vernment has been able to meet every demand on the Treasury. In 
other respects things seem much as they were, at the close of the previ- 
ous session. 


Newfoundland and the Fisheries. 

Compared with those delivered by their Excellencies of Canada 
and Nova Scotia, the Speech of Sir Alexander Bannerman to his trusty 
Councilmen and faithful Commons of Newfoundland almost amounts 
to a Presidential Message. And the tone of it is a great improve 
ment on the hackneyed one which prevails in such formularies. There is 
an air of earnest business about it that—to use a term suggested by the 
mustiness of the clauses of most Vici-regal addresses— is “ quite refresb- 
ing.” Even an appeal to Providence, rendered bald and nugatory by con- 
tinued and careless repetition on these occasions, is by a daring and origi- 
nal stroke omitted from the document before us. 

The Speech then of the Governor of Newfoundland, delivered on the 
27th ult., after a pleasant greeting to the assembled Legislators, opens 
boldly upon that great verata questio, the Fisheries. At the commence- 
ment of ihe previous session, his Excellency had reminded the Assembly 
that two powerful nations, America and France, had by Treaty certain 
Tights of fishing on the coasts of Newfoundland. In July and August 
last, reports reached the government that the French were determined to 
prevent the British from fishing in St. George’s Bay, or on what they 
called the “ French Shore.” The government thereupon took steps to 
acquire information touching the matter, for the purpose of proceeding 
with firmness and effect to the protection of the Islanders. The Admiral 
on the station, Sir Houston Stewart, was consulted ; ani he declared his 

indeed it was his simple daty—to protect British inter- 
este with all the means at his disposal. At the same time, however, he 
took occasion to inform the Couneil and the Chamber of Commerce of St. 


| session, when no one knows, in the dust and smoke, what Bills are 


rushing to antipodal economy! But all things Congressional are verg- 
ing meantime towards the confusion which invariably marks the close of 


passed and what rejected. 

The State of Oregon has been admitted into the Federal Association ; 
and Mr. Buchanan has outdone his official announcements of American 
policy, by declaring from an open window of the White House, to a mob 
of bucchanalian patriots, that those of his countrymen, who are not in 
favour of expansion, are neither more or less than “cowards.” The 
word has an ugly sound, and has brought some scathing reproofs upon 
the President’s venerable head. 

Of the magnificent ball given to Lord and Lady Napier, at the Capital, 
on Thursday night, we must defer speaking, for want of room. 





Hayti; Mexico; Paraguay. 

White Imperialism occupies so mach of our space, that a line or two 
is all that can be spared to chronicle the downfall of “the gentleman in 
black,” who has for years past been aping Europe, in the Tropics, The 
Republican movement in Hayti, under General Geffrard, has been com- 
pletely successful, with little or no bloodshed ; and Faustia I. has had 
the luck to escape, with a whole skia, to Kiagston, Jamaica, on board a 
British vessel. He will p tly, we p , be found luxuriating in a 
snug little villa on Richmond Hill, near London, the hospitable asylum Of 
so many deposed Monarchs. 
The French and British Ministers in Mexico have carried their point ; 
and the naval commanders before Vera Cruz have made such an arrange- 
ment with the Custom-House, that the French and British bond-holders 
have a chance of getting something for their money.—Of the battles 
fought, and the ups and downs of the Presidential candidates, we cannot 
descant to-day. The subject will keep. 

We rejoice to note, in the latest news from Europe, a prospect of Bra- 
zilian mediation being made acceptable in settling the disputes between 
this country and Paraguay. 





PR usic. 


Pleasant little entertainments are those of Messrs. Mason and Thomas, with 
their quesr programmes of antique type, and their queerer array of pieces each 
with an A or a B flat, and an “ opus” after it. That they are ancient and be- 
yond the rapid ken of the present generation, says nothing. The calmest plea- 
sures of life are equally so. Intellectual people do not go into the world of ex- 
citement for their best pleasures. They find them in shy corners, where the 
eddies of public taste never reach. It may be an affectation to confess that 
classical music is a luxury, but there are a thousand other affectations which 
none of us wish to dispose of. Because Messrs. Mason and Thomas contribute 
to an amiable weakness of a portion of the community, not much consulted in 
these high pressure days, they meet with success ; and because they are en- 
titled to it we give them the place of honour in this column. We are a little 
behind the fair, but in good truth we have had so little to write about that, 
without a cheerless isolation, we could not introduce the subject at an earlier 
period. 

Had the opportunity served, we certainly should not have neglected it to ex- 
press our extreme admiration of a work hitherto unknown to us. We refer to 
Mendelssohn's post humons Quintette in B flat major, an exposition of the compos- 
er’s latest thought and inspiration on this earth. The old Latin proverb was 
sadly verified in the case of Mendelssohn—art was long, and life short with him. 
With a precocity, which placed him on a level with the masters at seventeen, he 
had searcely worked down to the level of his own invention, when he died. 
And this is sad, simply because a composer is unlike any other creative being. 
The necessities of art compel him to pursue a certain path to the Temple of 
Fame. If he have Fancy and Sensibility, they are sure to be captivated on the 
way. Fora time, at least, he will be a slave to the Great Spirits who preside 
over his educati The loyalties of this servitude are noticeable in the produc 
tions of Mozart, of Beethoven,—of every man who adds philosophical depth to 
poetic fancy. They are in nowise degrading ; but for atime at least, they deprive 
the world of a new creative power. Mendelssohn freed himself from the tramme|s of 
the schools in a shorter time than most composers ; the overtare to the ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream,” written in extreme youth, is filied with startling originali- 
ties, but his brief tenure of mortality deprived him of the opportanity to show the 
profound depths of his imagination. All inventors in literature or art, need a 
certain experience before they cap acquire the confidant hardihood to produce 
those beings of their fancy are different to the common creatures of the 
World. All that we know of this Quintette by Mendelssohn is, that it comes to 
us with other posthumous papers. When it was written we know not, but that 
it exbibits in a more striking manner than any other work by the same com- 





have no doubt. There is less repetition in it than we find in the other Quintetie 
which Mendelssohn gave to the World, less effort to satisfy the elaborative in- 
stincts of musicians. Instead of these we have the form of the ancient Quintette 
with a spirit which is entirely strange to it. The Andante is one of the most 
exquisite things in music—far superior as an exhibition of stringed instrument 
writing to anything we can recall to mind. The Allegro (opening movement) 
is almost equally fine, but is exhausted more quickly. The Adagio is perhaps 
the weakest point of the work—Adagios always are, for the simple reason that 
Adagios like Minuettos are opposed to the spirit of the age, aud consequently 
written with an effort. There is no mistake about this, when we come to the 
Allegro—dashing, sparkling, and nineteenth-centuryish from beginnyug to end. 
The general impression is one of intense satisfaction ;—the work appeasing the 
cravings of the earand of the mind—two faculties not always reconcileable. A 
thousand thanks to Messrs. Mason and Thomas ‘for the production of this work, 
and for its excellent execution. 

Other features of the programme were a Sonate in A minor by Schumann— 
very ingenious but not pleasing, or even intelligible. Haydn's glorious Quar; 
tette in D minor, ingenious, pleasing, and intelligible—points of difference to 
the disadvantage of one of the composers, we leave our readers to decide which. 
After the Quartette, we had an Etude by Rubinstein, played on the piano with 
considerable skill by Mr. Mason, bat more fragmentary in its effect than it 
should have been. These difficult Etudes are not the things for the concert 
room ; they mean nothing in a general way, except an agonizing titillation of 
the auricular organs, and are only specially important as a process of training 
for the fingers or the wrist. Mr. Mason is too good a player to be wasted on 
these private matters. 

A fiying visit from the Piccolomini Troupe scarcely calls for more than pass- 
ing mention. A hurried representation of an Opera so pleasantly remembered 
as “ Don Pasquale,” is not the sort of thing to call forth critical enthusiasm, or 
merit unmeasured castigation. There was a feebleness too about the performance 
at the Academy which entitles it to our silent commiseration. Anything above 
4 whisper would amount to bullying. Piccolomini, as Norina, was as gay and 
coquettish as any one in the presence of Maggioretti and Lorini could be ex- 
pected to be. The performance, however was simply a pecuniary success. 
Saturday was a busy day for amateurs. After the Matinée at the Academy, 
they had the Soirée of the Philharmonic Society, at Niblo’s Garden—both in- 
volving a pressure of crinoline more satisfactory to rs ¢ than individu. 
als. The prog on this i tained a novelty, to which we shall at 
ogee refer. It was an official announcement that steps had been taken for the 
erection of a suitable Music Hall. Years ago, the matter was talked about, and 
a reserved fund is, we believe, in some one’s keeping, for fulfilling the intention, 
but this is the first decided step we have noticed. Go on, gentlemen, and the 
prosperity of your society will surely increase. With more accommodation there 
will be more subscribers. 

The instrumental features of the programme were Haydn's 2nd Symphony 
capitally played—especially the Andante which is usually too mach burried ; a 
Symphony by Robert Schumann (No. 4) and a Festival Overture by F. Ries— 
who in his short day was said to be better than Beethoven. The last named 
work is good for playing out the house, and was therefore appropriately put at 
the end of the prog Mr. Sch 's Symphony is the production of a 
great but unsettled mind ; a mind filed with learning and not incapable of po- 
etic creation, but overlaid with a technology utterly uniatelligible to the musi - 
cal mass. You must study Schumann as you would Kant by the aid of an en- 
tirely new system of mental symbols. When you have once got the run of 
this he appears to you in a certain oracalar character which is not umpleasing. 
Few men have possessed a more massive comprehension of musical effect, or 
used it with more determination. Even in the romance of this Symphony where 
melody should be pre-eminent, there is a restless desire to use all the instruments , 
and consequently to prodace rhythms and harmonies not always agreeable to 
the ear. The defect of the modern German school is that it lacks repose. 
There is much that is good and great in it, but little or nothing that is simple 
and graceful. The able conducting of Mr, Berg gave a curiously clear read - 
ing to Schumann’s work. 

Before closing our column for the week, we direct attention to the fact that a 
new musical work will be produced at the Academy on Monday next. We refer 
to Mr. Stoepel’s “‘ Hiawatha‘’—a grand Romantic Symphony—interspersed with 
readings by Madame Matilda Heron Stoepel. The work merits the attention of 
the public, and will, we trast, receive it. 




















Orvama. 


Tam at last reduced to the miserable estate of the needy Knife-grinder. “ Story ? 
God bless you, I have none to tell, sir!” How can I criticise chaos ; how en- 
large upon “les infiniment petits ;” how sketch shapeless plots ; how discus- 
vacancy? One might as well undertake to carve a mould of valves’-foot jelly, 
as to dissect, analyze, and discriminate matters theatrical in their 
present state. In frank disgust I shall throw down my pen, and quit the city. 
It is just possible 1 may find the drama hid away in some quiet provincial town 
like many another tradition of the good old days, which lingers in the provin- 
ces, a soft, refined, subduing light, long aiter it bas faded from the fitful metro- 
politan skies. 

But before I go, let me say a word in just praise of Mr. Eddy, who does his 
uttermost at the good old Broadway to keep the stage from falling bodily 
down out of sight through the “ sensation” trap-door. 

Mr. Eddy has given us this week, if not a new play, at least a new actor, in 
Mr. Pearson, who is a low comedian, rather of the old-fashioned, bufl waistcoat, 
and top-boots British style, than of the modern type, illustrated by 
Mr. Jeflerson in his Asa Tvenchard. Mr. Pearson has the stage ad- 
vantages of a good voice and presence, with a kind of 
good-natured humour in his manner and expression, which he could 
make effective in any part really capable of producing an effect. In 
the piece selected for his debat night, the “ Villagers,” he was a trifle vehe- 
ment and uproarious, simply because the said piece is as vehement and uproar - 
ious in its absurdity as the “ Female American Cousin” herself. But were the 
new actor fitted with a new piece really appropriate to his powers, Mr. Eddy, 
I think, would have the satisfaction of g among his audience two- 
thirds of all the people in New York who love theatres and acting more than 
circuses and extravaganza. 

And yet is not this a rash prophecy? For love is proved by its works; and 
I am told that the benefit given the other night at Barton’s Theatre, for the 
family of one who had served the Drama faithfully through many years, and 
honourably borne his part in the world theatrical, was no more successfu: than 
it would have been had be been merely a patriot and a statesman. No Republic 
could possibly treat its great men with more ingratitude, than this public of 
ours showed all its honest servants, when it suffered Mrs. Wemyss’s call, made 
not by but for herself, to pass #0 sadly unheeded. No doubt, some of our ma- 
nager’s will hasten to do their part towards repairing this injustice ; but will 
the “ lovers” of the Drama second them any better now than before ? 

HAMILTON. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Father Ventura, the preacher at the Tuileries, bas published a book 

called “Un Essai sur la Pouvoir,” which makes some sensation in 
lomatic circles. He proposes the settlement of the Italien question by 
| someon Austria out of {cubase with a large sum of mouey, and then 
constitating an Italian confederation, of which the Pope would be the 
president. This is something like tbe proposal to buy Cuba, when it is 
not for sale-—————An outrageous piece of | impertineace is re- 
in the Century, as baving occarred at the Bar. AM 

is there noted for his severity in examining witnesses; and is 

have reminded a Professor of Harvard College, who was on the stand, 
and whose position was intimated to Mr. Butler ugly by the 
Judge, “ Yes, we one of 'em "tother day!” The J was wrong. He 
have warned Mr. Butler that if he ie So wenems, Diemamee be 
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poser, the remarkable purity and quiet grace of the master’s inmost thoughts we 











es siaietatin men oo - 
Sppears determined to throw every obstacle in the way of locating the es- | 
tablishment on the sandiest spot of ber territory, The matter is far as 
ever from settlement.——_—A deputation from Bordeaux bas been per- 
mitted to address the Em . proposing the formation of a canal from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, through which Freach ships may go 
from the western to the southern coast of France without passing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar.——The first sporting paper was pub- 
lished in England in 1683, and called the Jockey's Intelligencer, and the | 
first medical paper came out in 1686. The first illustrated paper was | 
ublisbed in 1643, embellished with a few rude wood-cuts————The | 
blin lawyers bave been puzzled by the following query : “ The gover- | 
nor of a gaol not a hundred miles from Dublin, was lately arrested | 
and incarcerated in his owa gaol for a debt of £400, the attorney for the | 
plaintiff demanding and obtaining a certificate from bim that he was in| 
custody. Now, in the execution of bis duties as governor, could he go | 
bey the walls of the gaol without being liable to arrest for escaping | 
from prison under the above committal ?”’——-——Mr. Y oung of Quebee | 
contradicts the story, that he had purchased a large quantity of Flour ia 
Liverpool for shipment to Canada. The canard had been extensively co- 
led. —It appears that in Rome numerous species of fungi aod 
Poleti of every colour—green, orange, blue and yellow—are sold and 
consumed in immense quantities, and to such an extent that a regular in- 
spector of these delicacies is appointed, while the mashroom is b special 
regulation prohibited to be sold, and, when detected, thrown into the 
Tiber. It would be parodying the passage in Faller, about the ashes of 
Wickliffe, to say that the Tiber thus carries to the sea another mater- 
ial proof that the Pope himself is not infallible._«—__—_ The distance be- 
tween London and Dublin is to be performed by the mail contractors in 
eleven hours under a penalty of thirty-four shillings a minute over that 
time. To accomplish the Channel part of the journey four boats of 600 | 
horee power and 300 feet long are to be built. They will be equal toa 
speed of twenty miles an hour. The sea passage is sixty-six miles, the 
land journey about 270.— The celebration of the conquest of Can- 
ada at the centennial anniversary of the death of Wolfe is beginning to 





be taken up in earnest by the Canadian press. It is probable that some } 8¢ted. In 1824, as 


of the learned societies of New England will mark the occasion as sug- | 
gected by a correspondent of the Wolfe fell on the | 
13th September, 1759.—— 
United,States become a “ finished” nation they will require no imports 
of manufactures and New York will therefore decline in size and business, 
as it is only a transit port. oy oe being the capital of a 
manufacturing district will then take the lead. This is very plea- 
sant logic ; the premise is at least as good as the conclusi 

Mr. Bernal Osborne, one 

and member for Middlesex, 


on.— 
of Lord Palmerston’s Under Secretaries 
is an Irish landlord, and in that capacity 
was ane to a “ Congress” of y= * omnis Ge means of 
preserv the peace and prosperity of Ireland. Mr. roe sends a 
chacacteritic reply, in which he disputes the need of the “ Congress,”’ 
being strongly impressed with the conviction that an exclusive meeting 
of the nobility and gentry, &c., will not conduce to “ the peace and pros- 
y of Ireland.”"——-—_ new serial called The Pulpit and the Rostrum, 
been commenced in this city to furnish accurate reports of sermons 
somewhat after the fashion of the London Pulpit, apparent- 
ly. The mechanical execution of the work is good, and the price mode- 
rate. The publisher is Mr. E. D. Barker, 348 Broadway. The 
Boston ier congratulates American women on having at last got upon 
skates, and having thus found a healthy wiuter t ggest 
archery for the summer months as a sport which will combine muscular 
exertion and the exhilarating influence of social sympathy. It very pro- 
perly asks whether ac archery match would not possess a keener interest 
attends the marching 
other gities, with 





about town of a company of firemen from 
Ricks peetavene machine, which one can never look at 
without bein = with the absurdity of lugging it a distance for 
no imaginable object bat to drag it through the streets? —Mr. 
Stephen Masseit has lately been tendered a complimentary concert in 
Charleston, at which sixt young gentlemen, of the Collegiate School, 
recited Edgar Poe’s “ Chime ot the Bells,” with very fine effect, ——____ 
Schooner E. Smith, Capt. Smith, of Gloucester, arrived the other day 
from Newfoundland, with a cargo of alewives, fat and of fine flavour, 
yeind in snow, being as fresh as the day they were caught ; and Fulton 
arket Pier was thronged who took them away in carte, bar- 
rows baskets for peddling in the city. Capt. Smith sailed on the 
-———-—-Geffrard, the new P leat of the Republic of 
Hayti, is a man somewhat advanced in years; his hairs are he 
the ppeesscese of having seen a good deal of life. He 
years old. He is nearly black, but still has some white blood in bis 
veins. Mr. Pearson an English low comedian who has recently 
appeared at the Broadway Theatre, is highly recommended by the city 
—Among the celebrities at Washington durin the week, 
Lord Richard Grosvenor, Carlo Piccolomin , Teresa Pic- 
colomini, Maria Piccolomini, Laura Piccolomini and Curcio Piccolomini. 
~—————~—-When the Savannah went into San Juan, five months since, the 
channel was 800 feet wide. It has now narrowed down to about 80 feet. 
The Austrian frigate Navarra is expected at Panama in a short 
She is one of the finest vessels in the little havy of that country, 
some twenty or thirty German savants scientific men on 


are sent by the Government around world, in search of 
-— ——The yy oy 
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te $62,500 for 
om New Orleans to San F by way of Teha- 

This is the only new route specially provided for. The Post- 


bas discretion to procure their conveyance to 

bligation i nt etd ocean 
Postage receipts ———— 
down on the Sonora, tays that a 
ace at San Joaquin, four | es from Colima, on 
Miramon and General ado. The latter 
ly routed, with 1,100 killed. timber trade of 
during 1858 to an extent sufficient, when taken in con- 
the low prices of to account for the which 
t = a of ships loyed was 
capacit 424 tons, inst 1179 ships of 

Sr baring the ot : 
British North American colonies, 299 wood laden ves- 
ly : 114 from Quebec, 101 from St. Joba, N. B., and 84 from 
ts, which occupied a tonnage of 236,616 ; during 1857 there ar- 
9 vessels, the tonnage — 263,671 tons. The average amount 
ike time in four years previous to this was 296,223 tons. Last 
wever the prices were rainously low.——_——A co t 
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tell them by their pale 
quicker, but lost so many days during the 
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Prince of Oude, with a 
ved at Marseilles on his way to land, 
solicit pardon for the king, his b 
ly have included the Duc de Nemours, 
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| nobleman, once prominent in the 
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GENERAL THe Duke pe PLawaxce.—The Paris Moniteur of 234 ult. 
announces the death of General the Duke de Plaisance (Anne Charles 
bran), Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, and senator. 
d was born in Paris on the 28th of December, 1775, and was the 
eldest son of the arch-treesurer of the empire, to whom he succeeded as 
duke and peer in 1825. He entered the orng ater the 18th Brumaire, 
and rapidly advanced. An aid-de-camp to aix, he was named colo- 
nel of the 3d Hussars at Marengo ; general of brigade at Eylau, in 1807; 
and general of division, with the title of count, at the commencement of 
the campaign in Russia in 1812. He adhered in 1814 to the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons ; but having in the Hundred Days accepted a com- 
mand in Champagne, and the post of deputy for the Seine-et-Marne to 
the legislative y, he was put en disponibililé after Waterloo, His Dame 
figures on the Arc de T 
med part of the active army. On the 27th Ja- 
nuary, 1852, he was raised to the dignity of senator. He had been Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour from 1833, and he was made Grand Coun- 


She bas nearly a fall com- 
Smith O’Brien. 


politics of Eogland, but who, for seve- 
ral years had withdrawn altogether from public life. 

Lord Ripon was the second son of the Countess De Grey, and the 
ounger brother of the present Earl of that title. He first distinguished 
imself in the House of Commons during the great wars with Napoleon, 

asa Tory member of the most conservative stamp. Ia 1815 be intro- 
duced a celebrated resolution prohibiting the importation of corn when- 
ever the price should fall below 80a. the quarter, which laid the founda- 
tion for the most oppressive features of the Corn Laws, subsequently en- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he did bis best tosilence 
the growing clamour for Reform in Parilomentary Tepreseatation, by 
bringing in a budget which painted the actual condition of the country 
0 hues so roseate and smiling, as to earn for him the soubriquet of “ Pros- 
perity Robinson.’”’ The people were starving and mattering revolution, 
Chancellor assured them they were the most fortunate of man- 
kind, and that nothing could be more absurd than to suppose they 
wanted a ene in their happy Constitution. In 1827, having been 
raised to peerage as Viscount Gederich, he became Colonial Secre- 
tary in Mr. Canning’s Cabinet, and in the same year succeeded to the 
Premiership, on the sudden death of that illastrious statesman and ora- 
tor. Lord Goderich held office only for a few months, for the tempest of 
Reform was fast rising ; and Tories and Whigs alike were prepariog for 
a fioal grapple of principles, which demanded leaders on either side of a 
more audacious and uncompromising temper. He resigned at Christmas 
in favor of the Duke of Wellington ; and contented himself with oppos- 
ing in his seat, as a Peer, a movement which the Peers were unable to 
stem. In 1833 he was raised a step in the rage and took the Earl- 
dom oh yoy The deceased Earl was born in 1783, and leaves one son 
to inherit his title and his large estates. This son, the present Earl of 
Ripon, has already made a distinguished name for himself in the House 
of Commons, in which, under the title of Lord Goderich, he has eat, first 
for Huddersfield, and lately for the West Riding of Yorkshire, which great 
constituency will now be forced to find a new representative. The new 
Lord Ri is one of the most liberal,—not to say Democratic (7) mem- 
bers of t ~— nobility, and In the new sphere to which he has been 
called, will hold a more conspicuous position than ever, asa champion 
of free principles and of sou gress. He is still a young man, having 
been born in 1827, and is the heir to yet another title and to the vast 
property of his uncle, the Earl de Grey.—N. Y¥. Times. 


Lorp Nortawicx.—We have to announce the death of Lord North- 
wick, at Northwick Park, near Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire. His 
lordship was known as a liberal su ter of the fine arta, his gallery at 
Thirlestane House, Cheltenham, being celebrated all over the world.— 
Jobn Rushout, Baron Northwick, in t Peerage of Great Britain, and a 
baronet, was born on the 16th of February, 1770, 

89 years of age. His feptchir’s father, Jcha, the first Lord, was bora 
the 12th peng, Mave and died the 20th of October, 1800, 

ried Re ghter ot Mr. Humphrey Bowles, of Wanstead, 
he had the late Baron and one other son and three daughters. be son, 
the Hon. and Rev. George Rushout, had six children, one of whom, the 
Hon. Rusbout, now M.P. for East Worcestershire, is heir pre- 
sumptive to the title. This will lead to an election, and already several 
candidates are spoken of. The present Baron is a Vonservative. 


Tae Eart or Cuarieviis.—We have already announced the death 
of this nobleman, which took place at Charleville Forest, Tullamore, Ire- 
land. Charles William George Bury, Earl of Charleville, Viscount 
Charleville, and Baron were his full titles. The baron 
created in 1797, the viscounty in 1800 the 
earl just deceased, however, only succeeded 
will now descend to Charles William Franc 
1852, who will be the 
Bury, and two sisters, 
year older, and the youngest a year younger than himself. 

Heyry Hatiam, raw Histortay.—This eminent man, whose reputa- 
tion was not only universal bat well based, died at .Pickburst, Kent, on 
the 22nd ult, in his 8lst year. His in memoriam will be found on our 
ninth page. - 
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well as so bh e.”’—The pany of Royal 
pen and Mivers) which bad been five years 
auritius, expects to return to England 
13th ~< at Aldershott, are ordered to em 
Hope.—The new riding-house at the Royal Artill 
is nearly completed.—The staff for the new 
pointed, and consists o} eergean 
and 50 privates of the regiment. —The medical institution in Woolwich 
Arsenal, which was erected during the Progress of the Russian war, to 
supersede the former inefficient establishment, tty be enlarged, as the de- 
far exceed its 


barracks, Wool 
catablishment has been 
two lieutenants, three 


conscience with him, and “he is ready to submit to any pu t ra- 


nishmen 
ther than do homage to the Host.” It is suggested that it is unreason- 
able to ask the troops to pay ter honour to a foreign ecclesiastic, 
than is paid at home to the Arc bishop of Canterbary.—Experiments at 
Woolwich siow that by an improved plan, some of the beaviest 
with mortar beds attached to gun can be moved over rough 
roads at the utmost requiste amount of speed, with six horses. 
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to 
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Noel Harris perm to ret by sale. Sth Ft: W 

Eos. 10th: H FP Brounc rand E A H Roe, 

be Lt. 12th: Asst-Surg L ch, fm Staff, to 

to be En ; C F Powell, to be En, v Robinson, who res : 
Staff, to be Asst-Surg. 14th: Byt-Me Parratt, 58th, 
ex; R Hall and J Daly tobe Ens. léth: E 
whose app iscanc. I7th: W F Woods, to 

Ea. 2ist: Lt St Clair to be Capt ; En Channer to 
York Militia, to be En. 224 a A Gosset, to be 
Sawbridge to be Lt, hae been canc ; Ea O'Mahon 
Brouncker, 10th, tobe En. 34th: G Brenan, to 
to be Lt, v Boyd, who ex ; J 8 Nelson, to be En. 
Capt, v Stack, whoex. 650th: En to be Inst of Musk, y 
58th : Maj Hood, fm a Dep Batt, to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Nugent, 
Surg Snell, 65h, to be Asst-Surg, v M’Shane, who ex. $ 

be Lt, v Stokes, whoex. 75th: A Sem, 

77th : Capt Green, 5th, to be Capt, v St John, 

Ford, to be En. 91st: A Elkington, to be En. 

Rifle WwW Smith, 
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. Majs. In succession to 
dec, Lt-Col Aly path Pe, to be Cot ; Maj Bell, 32d, to be 
milton, 92d, to be Maj. 2 


Twenty-one Captains in the Indian Army are Gazetted M 
Majors are promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonels. 


Navp. 
New Commanper-tn-Carer gx rue East Ixpies.— 
Hope, C.B., bas been selected to succeed Rear- 
Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies and China. Sir M. 


meg by failing health to solicit relief from 
ope bas seen 
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of 
try and services on that occasion 
nated a C.B. The gallant Admiral commanded the Mojesti 
during the late war. He obtained his flag rank in Nov. 


New Lorp or ruz ApmiraLty.—Captain the Hon. S. T. C 
bas been appointed to the Lordship at the Admiralty which 
cant since the retirement of Capt. the Hon. J. R. Drummond, 
the post of Commodore at Woolwich, vice Rear-Adml. Shepberd. 

lant officer, a son of the late Earl of Northesk, obtained 
845. He for some years (from 1841 to 1847) represen 
Parliament, and was in 1846 appoiated a Lord of the Treasury. 
the late war he commanded the Tribune, 30, in the expedition to the - 
for his services made a C.B. 


A New Faicare.—The Mersey, 40, screw, in 
is progressing as fast as 

work upon her. The screw, wn about 
into three portions. The two blades are cast 
to the centre boss with nuts and screws, 
easily taken apart in the event of acc 
in stowing spare blades. The 
world at present ; her broadside 
her “ fighting quarters” are 18 feet between the ports. 
eight days’ pA. -nom at full speed, and is 
14 knots an hour. Her tonnage is very little short of 4,000, 
may be calculated at £200,000. She is being fitted with Clifford’s 
boat-lowering gear on both sides. 


Tue Rovat Mipsuremay.—Prince Alfred 
ult. from the Euryalus frigate, and the visit somewhat astonished 
lem population. It was soon known that the 
destitute of political sigaificance, bis object being 
works of excavation now bei ene 
Prince was received very cordia ly by the 

for the use of bis royal bh 
Pe a. _— aes Alfred with the 
a ond only wora by princes 
Alfred Senemed the Consul-General 
, which was got up with all the 
ircumstances. 
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1859. THe Alvion. 


New Books. Walker sends us also a new edition of The Progress and Prospects of America, 
published by him a few years since. But we have so much to say edito- 
In the Albion of October 24, 1857, we parted with Dr. Barth, who, at | rially or incidentally, from week to week, on this theme, that our readers 
the conclusion of the second volume of his Travels and Discoveries in North | would scatcely thank us for criticising anew a series of essays on Repub- 
and Central Africa, had just buried his associate, Mr. Overweg, on the re-| lies in general, and this one in particular, which have heretofore taken 
mote border of Lake Tsad. The third volume is now published here by | their literary or political place. 
Mesers. Harpers, and brings to an end one of the most remarkable explo-| yfiss Pardoe picks many an historical tit-bit from bones, that have 
rations on record, if we take into eocount the immensity and difficulty of | heen mambied already by not a few of her cotemporariee. At the mo- 
the ground traversed, and the miserable resources and enfeebled health of | ment, she is before the public, in one of Messrs. Harpers’ neat duodeci- 
the traveller. It was on the 27th of September, 1852, that Mr. Overweg mos, with further gleanings from that inexhaustible source—the Napo- 
died ; and Dr. Barth, being compelled by his consequent isolation to | ionic era. Her title is not badly chosen, Episodes of French History dur- 
abandon bis project of penetrating farther to the North East, determined | ing the Consulate and the First Empire ; for her tales are not only episodical. 
to take a Western course, his special objects being to visit Timbucteo, | they may be, in the most notable instances, blotted out from the records 
and open up relations, if possible, with the ruler of the Empire of Sokoto, | of the period, without the Mase of History taking any serious offence. 
taking note by the way of that central portion of the great river Niger, | Lively however they are, and striking too, although given on the ipsa 
which Mungo Park explored, bat of which that heroic and unfortunate qjxiz of the lady-author herself, who simply declares that she found them. 
traveller left no trace bebind him. The distance was enormous, scarcely | while in search of materials for a royal biography. The trath is, there 
to be estimated ; but Dr. Barth’s was a spirit of quiet determination, and | attaches to the memory of the great Emperor so strange a fascination, 
he turned or breasted all opposing obstacles. We cannot of course follow | that stories, however improbable, having him for their hero, pass muster 
him in his perilous journey, nor enumerate his landmarks in Bornu and So- | as though well authenticated. We commend this set therefore to the 
koto, nor chronicle the various treatment that he met with from the many | jeisure hours of those who want very light reading of this class, declin- 
Sheiks and Chiefs whom he encountered. Finally, in September, 1853, | ing to guarantee in any way its trathfulness or its probability. Indeed 
he gained admission into the fanatical city of Timbuctvo, or Timbukta | 5 far do we carry our simultaneous approval and disbelief, that we 
as our author writes it. There he was detained, in constant peril of his | transfer to our columns elsewhere a long and curious specimen of Napo- 
life, until May, 1854, when he finally obtained permission to retrace his | jeon’s abilities as a raconteur, whilst we much doubt the reporter’s fide- 
steps. In October following, = os —- Kano, a me = of lity. But, pray, read it ; ladies especially. the apse ~ of two lights, and three of the five are to be 7 = 
December fell in with Mr. Vogel, who n sent out from England to . . stained glass of the richest descriptioa, which is now being pre 
search for and aid the missing man, whose toils had commenced, be it re- “nt ig ase ary ‘ Seiad tucson wiaemiineae, Pg — artists, Messrs, Clayton and Bell, who are old pupils of 
membered, in 1849. Passing the winter, by compulsion, at Kukawa, it was | mainly in the text, which has heretofore been the weak part.—There | At the west end are a wheel window, richly carved, and one of two 
not till April, 1855, that Dr. Barth eet out Northward and homeward, |, variety than usual, and it is evident that fresh pens have been | lights in the space between the roofs above. A constructional organ 
reaching Tripoli in July, and proceeding thence by Marseilles to Eng- enlisted. Among the pleasant articles is s copiously aod curiously {l- gallery has been built in the lower part of the west wall, which, to our 
land, where he arrived in September, after an abs of nearly six years. | een en bidiaetaibdieee Sih on ted : mind, is the least successful _ of the design, as it has an a 
’ 2 " | lustra! istory of Chess. e engravers 8' ad ample material in | of weakness ; but the difficulties of cramming so much into so small a 
This latter portion of the work contains the same minute particulars | 1. pova) Collections, whence they have copied Landseer’s “ Marmo- | space were very great, and, as usual, Mr. Scott has overcome them ss 
of all that the author eaw and beard, which made volumes I. and II. so zettes,” and Maclise’s “ Gil Blas at Pennaflor,” both in the Queen’s far as possible. This gallery and the main roof of the heer fade 
valuable. There is the eame simplicity, the same apparent trathfulnees marine villa of Osborne. The former is one of the daintiest “ bits’ that pee Ceeee aD om, Colnapenet Caley Senne 
and conscientiousness.—The Appendix has not tempted us to explore its 


to the external effect of the chapel, though every one must regret that 

. : has pleased our eye these many days. There are also several wood-cuts | the small spire with which Mr. Scott intended to have crowned it has 

contents. We take great interest in everything that Dr. Barth does and | o¢ more than common excellence. Mr. and Mre, S. C. Hall, having finish- | been omitted for reasons of economy. The present square outline does 
says ; but a Temashight Vocabulary, a love poem in the Arabic language, | .4 the Thames as a subject for pen and pencil, have jointly embarked 


not harmonize well with the other outlines of the chapel. The entrance 
routes through districts with barbaric and unpronounceable names, and doorway, with a rich pedimental head and tympanum prepared for carv- 
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tings of which are throughout not only very richly carved, but most con- 
vonteatly 3 The upper pom “which is lighted from above 
by stone dormers very skilfully treated, is reached by a newel staircase 
contained in an octagonal turret with a pyramidal capping. It has a 
fine roof of stained deal, and is of excellent proportions. A wing com- 
municating with the maia building on the north is partly used as an Un- 
dergraduates’ Library, a privilege of which, we are glad to hear, the 
young men largely avail themselves. The walls are faced internally 
with ashlar, instead of plaster, an architectural luxury rarely attainable 
in these days. There is a great deal of carving on the exterior, but no 
appearance of overcrowding. 

4. The Chapel, which extends the entire length of the north side of the 
great quadrangle, is worthy of a more particular description. Not only 
is it, undoubtedly, the finest ecclesiastical edifice in the University, but 
it is the chef-d'auvre of its accomplished architect. The great roof, of no- 
ble pies. towers high above the surrounding buildings, and forms a con- 

icious object in distant views of the city ; while the tall and graceful 
Poche which surmounts it adds to the number of tower and spires of Oxford, 
and is by no means unwortby of its place in that seamed we g The 
plan of the chapel is rectangular, the east end being exte’ into a pen- 
tagonal apse. Its interior dimensions are as follows:—Length, 91 feet; 
width, 30 feet ; the height from the ground line to the ridge of the roof 
is 84 feet ; to the summit of the vane, 150 feet. The urea is subdivided 
into an ante-chapel (the westernmost bay) 20 feet long; the chapel pro- 
per, 56 feet ; and the apsidal sacrarium, 15 feet long. It is divided into 
five bays, including the ante-chapel, which are separated by buttresses, 
of great projection, and well able to support the massive stone vaulting 
of the roof within. These buttresses are plain beneath, but are richly 
decorated above with crockets and finials (the carving of which is still ia 
progress) and on each is a niche, intended to be filled with statues Grea 
ually, as funds shall be provided for the purpose. There is a three light 
window, with varied romper oy tracery, in each bay ; the windows of 
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bles alone will be employed, and indeed nothing can be more beautiful 
* | than the lizard serpentines of the latter county ; but it is proposed in 
this way to recognize the fact that this College was originally founded 
by Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, for natives of b 
. | which consists of these two counties. A great deal of marble will also 
af 2 hs nam ah aimama ee mist gies the windows 


The chapel will be divided from the ante-chapel by a stone screen 
laborate and costly workmanship, the munificent of the shapel t 


| upon the Wye. ing, is on the south of the ante-chapel. There are niches in the jambs, 

a host of detail such as German patience alone can accumulate, or Ger- | which axe to be Sibel ot ence with apenas. The interior p tions of 

man lore elucidate, are not exactly to our taste. Nevertheless, we are | BOOKS RECEIVED. the chapel are very noble and striking, by reason of the uousual height 
delighted to place this third volume on our book-shelves, where the | Home Hits and Hints ; a Book for the Fireside. By W. T. Cogges- and the great richness and variety of the mouldings in every part. 

; ; , | hall, author of “ Qakshard.”..........cceeccsessecececcececess . | will be greatly enhanced on the completion of the works by the proposed 

whole work may take its place side by side with Livingstone’e. | The History, Object, and Proper Observance of Lent. By Dr. Kip, large ase of elafte of polished marble in the jambs of the windows, and 

Would you have a peep at Northern Africa, lying further to the East- | Bishop of California................-.+.eeeeeneees .....Delisser §& Procter. | as supports to the ribs of the groining. Devon and Cornwall mar- 

ward, take up a novelty by Mr. G. L. Ditson, who wrote cleverly once | ise, Seating, and Death of Socrates; from Grote’s History of 


about the Circassians. His present ventare, under the somewhat fantaa- Orses Bobet of Paris. 2vols.,12mo. Household edition of overly - 
tic and by no means appropriate title, The Crescent and French Crusaders, |, New seeees satrssrccceas has sept eeereereresece Br se eeee 0. 
carries you into Algeria, among the Arabs, the Kabyles, the Moore, the : ad the College ao BHO ore: eT a 
Jews, the French rulers, men, women, children--and in a very pleasant | Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. VII. . 
off-hand manner makes you acquainted with all that a traveller desires | "yfayy’ ‘Ne Capital ; or, Civilization in New York. By Ae Dio 
to know and hear and see, whether he travel in his seven-league boots, 
- simply in “4 p veare a mB lea ere pe ogg “ cerns WORKS AT EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
ve done well in bringing Mr. fore the public. We don 
. .| _ Among the most important and extensive architectural works of the | dimensions already given, is no less than 30 feet. Vaulted roofsare rare 
he has any great affection for Eoglishmen, being himseif an American ; ence then ean wall approaching completion at Exeter College, | in modern times, on account of the expense, and even risk, attend- 
but he is not bound to pander to our special notions, and on the whole | Qxfurd, under the cupertaterhenne of Mr. George Gilbert Scott. The | ing their construction. The few have been built may be counted 
we like his unstudied guide-book very much. His work, by the way, is | deserved popularity of this College had rendered a great increase of ac- the 
in the form of Letters, and may perhaps be the re-publication of corre- | Commodation es the old chapel one nen nena ee 
spordence addressed to a journal. to the reirment oe memo the Callge, when wa determin, 
Either Miss Fredrika Bremer has written herself out, or our critical | #bout three years ago, to build a new chapel and remodel the entire Col- 
tastes have become so sharpened and acidulated by constant practice, lege. In order to render our description of these works intelligible it will 


that we cannot trust to them to distinguish between the good, bed, and | re, sony “ley to describe the College ee old Exeter mea remem- 
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of undergraduates. But the main feature of interest in this 
roof of stone, the of which, it will be remembered, from 
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trast somewhat 
stone, of which the chapel is built, and will preserve the balance of colour 
above with that imparted to the walls by the marble shafts below. 


indifferent in her books. We were so much disappointed at the style bev bem Sos | noble one, ag Ragen and the sauuwediieaniaiin 
and substance of her twaddling narrative of Travels on this Continent | Broad-street, and bounded on the West by the Turl, was oceupied THE LATE HENRY H 
and the Isle of Cuba, that we may possibly have a tinge of prejudice in | °Y *¥° 4 les—a large one, now commonly called the Old Quad, atte. 


. nearly square, the western side of which extended the whole length of 
our opinion about her subsequent publications. For instance, here is the site the Turl, and contained the tower gateway, and a smaller 


one fresh and savoury from the press, being iseued in this country by | quadrangle called St. Helen’s, from an ancient church and cemetery 
the enterprising firm of T. B. Peterson & Broe., of Philadelphia, within | Which formerly stood there. This quadrangle was separated from ~ 
’ 


an incredibly small number of hours after the receipt of the advance oo vy Srasion ofvalldingn &e., — “ining af come 
proof-sheets, and bearing the somewhat hackneyed title of Father and Se seers eaaaan te ee particular style of architecture ; the “ Rec- 
Daughter. As a specimen of expedition and accuracy, it certainly does | tor’s Garden,” an unwholesome little enclosure, about the size of a large 


The death of one of our ablest historians is recorded elsewhere ; but 
the subjoined notice of his career as a man of letters is not inappropriate 
on this page. It is extracted from the London Times :— 

The constellation of writers who shed a radiance on the 
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quilt, and carefally guarded by iron railings; the Old Buildings, less | the great age of 8 but few of his friends behind him, and, 
credit to the — and er aon wh ey my ones commonly known as the Prideaux- buildings, and built originally for the | more than this, it was his bitter fate to outlive those who should have 
we do not particularly approve aracter ype employed. | accommodation of foreign students ; a tot the old city wall with | come after him, to see two sons of rare who should have pre- 
We can also undisguisedly admire the tact with which the trans-| an arch pierced through it; the ‘ New Buildings,” in the street | served his name go before him, the pride of his life snatched from his 
lator, Mary Howitt, bas performed her part ;—few readers would-| and Gothic, but of brick aad no style behind ; a variety of offices, ano- | eyes, the delight of his old age laid low in the dust of death. One of 
be led by the text to suspect that the book which they hold in | ther little garden, and « fine row of poplars, the loss of which all old was that Arthur Henry Hallam, who died in 1833, and to whom 

_. | Exeter men regret to this day. The chapel and rector’s | stood | Tennyson dedicated the remarkable of — which have been 
their hands has been rendered into such elegaut, natural, life- | om the north, and the hall (a very fine specimen of the revi bereaved father was 


of 
like diction, from another tongue. The fact however for us to | the time of James I.) stands on the south of the old quadran, 
explain is the quality and substance of Miss Bremer’s story ; and here | Of these buildings nothing now remains but the east, south, and west 


: sides of the Old Quad, and original ““ New Buildings.” All the rest 
we maintain that it ranks far below the level of the earlier productions | face of the Old Quad, and. the origin Mi harp, in Ew 
of her pen. It supplies perhaps an interesting and innocent subject of | site of the old J and rector’s lodgings rises the new chapel ; the old 


perusal for the adolescent mind. There are ten pages of tolerable trans- | library has been iit on an improved ; the St. Helen’s Quadrangle 
lation from Cicero de Sexectute, and a good many of the same order from | 4s been enlarged by throwing back its north side, and on the site of u 
Seneca and others. The Father is a morbid, pedantic, melancholy Pro- miaceliancons buildings and little gardens an entirely new quadrangle 


has been built, with a tower gateway opening into the Broad Street. 
fessor, full of religious doubt and qualms of consejence. His Daughter, | The offices have been compressed into a much smaller area, and are en- 


Rosa, is a blithesome, sunehiny creature, blessed with a light heart, a | tirely concealed behind the east side. The rector’s new i. in 
good digestion, and a faithful little handmaiden, who of course falls in | the south-east angle, and are extended eastward, so as to form the north 


love with aad marries « respectable aod humble individual—this time a | Nae of the St Tele a Eee Lee cap beta, toreerect 8 
Rosa thinks she cares more for her father, whoin his blind- | and the house of Parker, the publisher, so that old Exonians will not be 


ness is entirely dependent on her, than for her true “and galliant hopes aa of the — wooden —, FoF wr nps d of ag dl ne 
lovyer,” who goes under the soubriquet of Axel. But she really laves | 9¢ 8° them. Seren goes © certainly 
this Axel atthe moment that she rejects hie offered vows; and her wo-| Ronit, and recta the Mighertereiton te kill und Jdgment of the 
man’s pride and indignation are aroused when she finds him take her at | order. 
her wend, and make love to one of her own friends. Hereupon Roe de-| | 1. The west od, ook Gin tie toon ome 7 eee = 
assiduous] . ‘or the present end, w is. was the destruction 
pe at nabs pt? ate ~ ra AAptngdorag pareas ; end, efter popiars and the erection of the Broad Street front, which has a very 
& perilous venture out of the anecdotiana of the | handsome facade, but is somewhat narrow in its effect by an attempt to 
Gothland Government Gazette, is never separated from his side during life. | make it harmoyize — wm . uy" which were erected 
—A dall story at best! “In fact, there is nothing in these pages which | many years ago in or - It is not possible to 
appeals to or evokes the feelings of the adult mind. Nor would any one | jb¢ form of one style with te detalle of another without risk of failure 
imagine, unless he had given a previous glance to the title-page, that the i \ : ‘ on 
author of so threadbare and unsymmetrical a story was the world-re- | not responsible for the emplo: it of perpendicularized decorated. At 
nowned Fredrika Bremer. eS p amedl h. > manner wo ee has 
Turning from fiction and adventure, we come next to a very different oy = ind f the an bene ——— 
style of reading, yet one that is indispensable in its way. Before us are | ter, and is now brought into contrast with the older ; the win- 
four thick octavos, from the press of Mr. Edward Walker, bearing the poe geome oe Tele, Ge een ee ey ee 
Cope See 6 2 Rasenenls Deaet, GS we end entiten ond or- Fably arranged aod wel igh, ad wained gla of «simple deverp 
ranged and compiled by the joint labours of Mesers. Edwin Williams | tion’bas been introduced with good effect into the windows of the latter. 
and Benson J. Lossing, who have had access to official sources where re- Tere eats Aten th. " 
quisite for their purpose. To state what ihe work contains, would be 
to catalogue the documents thgt make the political and commercial his- | /t 18 ® very eommodious hoose, well arranged internally, and highly or- 
tory ofa people. The information is not only immense ia range, but | room and drawing room are each about as loug. The eatranse- doereeg 
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pro- 

mainly authentic in form—for the text of Presidential Messages and | is beautiful composition, richly carved and moulded, duced by him standard of its kind. He waited nine and then gave 

with i with chetes ta the Jomsbe The portion in St. ’s Quadrangle is very | to the world his “ Constitutional H of England from the Accenion 
Treaties foreign countries, are surer guides to correct opinion on ” 

highly decorated, the drawing-room windows haviog and very | of Henry VIL to the death of George II. can be more mas- 

national or international topics, than any amount of ex parte speeches or Seiioanien wth tailings of Wootabhioes aude temmagel on queers terly than the manner in which he has here the history of the 

pamphlets, wherewith the newspapers groan. In short, if any one desire circles. English Constitation from iis first faint beginnings to its perfect develop- 

to have ready to his hand and head a summary of the organization and ment. 


3. Z 
working of these United Stater, with sketches of each Presidential term | 24 very inconyeniently arranged, with clu art potion 
and of its personal and public reminiscenses, he cannot do better than the same site, pap ayer de yaya yp apne ye 
store up im an accessible place this multiform library of reference.—Mr. | Gices of the kind in Oxford. It is by a floor into two rooms, the fit- 
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and the various eteps by 
vernacular lao, of 


It was while engaged in this work, 


who had just left College, and who, under his father’s eye, was now sta- 
dying the /nstitules of Justinian aod the Commentaries of Blackstone, now 
writing sbort papers for various works, reviews of Tennyson for a maga- 
zine, biographies of Burke and Voltaire for the Portrait Gallery of the 
Useful Knowledge Society, that the great affliction came which seemed 
for a time to prostrate the bistorian, and which certainly gave a mellow- 
pess to bis habits of thought as well as a depth of feeling to bis whole 
character, that had the happiest influence on his critical disquisition. 


—— 
COBBETT’S “GREAT WEN.” 

What will London be like 50 years hence? Before anybody thinks of 
answering that question let bim just recollect the alterations and im- 
provements which we have either undertaken, or ought, by common con- 
sent, to undertake as soon as possible. We are not speaking of the or- 
dinary growth of a city or the mere multiplication of dwelling-houses, 
but of Cove great public works in which the spirit of a generation is ex- 

, and oa which, be it never forgotten, its money is expended. 

iret of all, then, we have got new Houses of Parliameut on a scale of 
magnitude avd sumptuousness befitting the purposes of the edifice. 
This is as it should be for a starting poiat, and new public offices of all 
descriptions are to follow in due course. Buildings in a gorgeous style 
are gradually to fill up the official quarter of the metropolis, and-to com- 
plete a magnificent picture down to the very banks of the Thames. A 
new Record-offiee is in course of erection ; w new Registry-office is asked 
for, and a new National Gallery, embracing, perhaps, comprehensive 
echools of science and art, is notoriously among the public wants. We 
might easily go on with these specifications, but they really amount, even 
in the aggregate, to a mere trifle compared with works uf another des- 
cription which stare us in the face. It seems as if all London must be 
displaced—as it our city would have to be taken up bodily, like Alad- 
din’s magic palace, and set down again ou an entirely new plan. The 
town is not only too small for us, but we cannot even move about in it 
as it stands. Every great thoroughfare is far too narrow, and all the 
bridges together are far too few. Churches are in the centre of the City, 
aod congregations in the suburbs. At various points in the vast circum- 
ference of tbe Metropolis lie the great railway stations, alternately ab- 
eorbing and disgorging a dozen times a-day enormous volumes of traffic, 
which have to find the r way, somehow or other, through a labyrinth of 

. . . 


The growth of London is not only its own growth, but that of the 
country too. The progress of the nation must carry wiih it the progress 
of the Metropolis. Within the last 50 yearsthe population of Great Bri- 
tain bag all but doubled. It was but 12,500,000 in 1811, whereas it was 
21,000,000 in 1851, and is perhaps above 23,000,000 now. Obviously the 
British Capital in 1859 must assume very different dimensions from the 
same city in 1809. But, besides this, the Metropolis bas become more 
metropolitan. It is more everybody’s town than it used to be. A visit 
to London was ouce a great event in the life of a provincial Englishman, 
and in many of the more remote counties it was a thing scarcely heard 
of, even among the gentry. Now-a-days people of all classes come to 
town regularly, either for the Operas or the Exhibitions; for the Crystal 
Palace or Exeter-bal! ; for ehopping, sightseeing, recreation, or business. 
The results are before our eyes in the means taken to meet the new de- 
mands. New theatres are built, each larger and more commodious than 
the last. New dining-balls and hotels ure established—the latter on a 
gigantic scale, and yet insufficient still. Getup any spectacle ofa novel 
or extraordivary kind—add but the least intensity to the standing at- 
tractions of the metropolis, and Londoo becomes iustant!y too sma!! for 
its visitors, Beds are not to be had, cabs are not to be hired, accommo- 
dation of any kind is out of the question, and newspapers report with 
thankfulness the morning after the event that no lives were lost in the 
crowds of the previous day. All this must needs be accompanied 
with an extension of pablic works. That sume principle of ex jon 
which adds a supplement or “ Junior’’ to the Pall-mall Clubs, which pro- 
vides a second Opera bouse for the lovers of music, which creates single 
hotels as large as all the old hostelries in the Borough, and single “ ta- 
bernacles” as large as a dozen city churches, must find ite expression 
also in new streets, new bridges, new sewers, new parks, and new public 
edifices. We shall never, perbaps, exactly bit the spirit of the old Ro- 
mans, whose expenditure was enormous for the commonwealth and in- 
significant for the individual, but we must throw something into the for- 
mer scale, and not all into the latter. * * * *—London paper. 

— 

Tae Homers Perrrion or 4 Proser.—The New York Ledger contains 
the following letter ; and an amusing and sensible one it is. 

* Mr. Bonner ; 1 perceive by your Ledger that you purpose to publish 
& volume (or perbaps several volumes) made up of Poems not contained 
in Mr, Daoa’s “ Housebold Book of Poetry,” and I heartily wish success 
to your enterprise. are genuine poems of moderate length which 
cannot be found in that collection, excellent as it palpably is, and supe- 
rior in value, as I deem it, to any predecessor or yet extantrival. There 
are, over, some genuine poets whose names do not figure in Mr. 
Dana's double index ; and I thank you for undertaking to render them 
justice ; only take care not to neutralize or nullify your chivalrous 
championship by burying them under a cartload of rhymed rubbish, such 
asmy great namesake plausibly averred that neither gods nor man can 
abide, and a will have rendered Literature a service and done justice 
to slighted Merit. 

“ But, Mr. Bonner, be good enough—you must—to exclade me from 

our new poetic Pantheon. I have no business therein—no right and no 
Jeaire to be instulled there. I am no poet; never was (in ex on), 
and never shall be. True, I wrote some verses, in my callow days, as I 
- most persons who can make intelligible pen-marks have done— 
¢ I was never a poet, even in the mists of deluding fancy. All my 
verses, I trust, would not fill one of your pages ; they were mainly writ- 
ten under the spur of some local or personal incitement, which long ago 
passed away. Though in structure metrical, they were in essence pro- 
salc—they were read by few, and those few have kindly forgotten them. 
Within the last ten years, I have been dof all possible and some 
impossible offences against good taste, good morals, and the common 
weal—I have been branded aristocrat, communist, infidel, hypocrite, de- 
magogue, disunionist, traitor, oorruptioaist, &o., &o.—but I cannot re- 
member that one has flung in my face my youthful transgressions in the 
way ofrhyme. Do not, then, accord to the malice of my many enemies 
this forgotten means of annoyance. Let the dead rest! and let me en- 
joy the reputation, which I covet and deserve, of knowing poetry from 
prose, which the ruthless resurrection of my verses would subvert, since 
the undiscerning rity would blindly infer that / considered them 
poetry. Let me up “ Thine, Horace Gresty.” 











How Great Anonymous Wrirenrs Set.—The first of these celebrated 
nap eat Junius) appeared in the Public Advertiser of April 28th, 1767 


on J 2lst, 1772, sixty-nine letters having appeared in 
this iaterval. It has the custom to represent that they were receiv- 
ed with cig whet byhy ap) eee Ty 

t in the Atheneum of July, 


per ia which they 
ry ty Jaly, 
yar nee to the 
of the Public Advertiser still preserved in the family of its proprietor. The 
circulation appears to have been uninfluenced, until the ~ letter to 
the King « on February 7, 1770; then 1750 additional copies 
were prin ext week the letter to the Duke of Grafton aced a 
sale of 700 above the usual number ; the letter of the 19th March, 350; 
April, 350; 28th May, no additional copies; 22nd August (letter to 
Lord North), 100 ; — to Lord Manstield), 600; April, 1771, 500; 
Jane (letter to the Duke of Grafton), 100 ; July (ditto), 250; 24th Jal 
(letter to Horne Tooke), none ; August (ditto), 200 ; September (letter 
to the Duke of Grafton), 250; same month (letter to the Livery of Lon- 
don), the sale fell 250 below the usual demand ; 6th October, the usual 
number ; 28th Nov. (letter to the Duke of Grafton), 350 additional.— 
British Journalism. 





A New Tuareg iw Parrs.—The passion for theatres was never great- 
mored two new theatres are to 


theatre and singing café, bas} ja 


is the most splendid edifice in Paris. Don’t let th 
to supposing a narrow room on the ground floor, 
and coffee are retailed, for the new 
quite worthy of the ambitious - 
ou enter an immense 











which a literature came to be cultivated in the | on this room, even the mirror’s frame is elaborately 
guages 5 | the r6om are plaster groups of young girls 
and while his heart was full of joy in the acquirements of his elder son, | 


with satyrs. From this room three me Gee you to 

the concert room or theatre, which is an immense rotunda two stories 
high. There are sixteen arcades around it on the first floor, and on the 
second floor or gallery there are sixteen other arcades, but the latter ar- 
cades are formed by female caryatides, holding emblems of music, drama, 
comedy, and farce, and apparently supporting the cupola. The cupola 
forms a large clock dial ; hours are indicated by twelve girls with 
hands joined and dancing. The cupola is richly gilded and covered with 
paintings or carved work. Around its baleony comic, dramatic and far- 
cical bronze masks conceal the ventilating apparatus of the room, their 
mouths forming the aperture of the ventilating tubes; between each of 
them are medallions of eminent French composers of masic held by 
genii. Three of the sixteen arcades on the first floor are allotted to the 
stage. The rotunda is lighted by forty glass chandeliers ; sixteen between 
the arcades, sixteen between the caryatides, and eight from the ceiling 
of the cupola. The walking saloon is on the second floor, it is lighted 
during the night by ten chandeliers, and during the day by five doubie 
windows on the Boulevard de Sebastopol, the ceiling being adorned 
pictures representing Candide’s adveatares in E! Dorade.—Corresp. N. 0. 
Picayune. 

Eatixae Diet Pracricacty.—Hamboldt, a man whose word justly 
carries with it European authority, confirms the statement of Gumilla 
that the Ottomacs of South America, during the periods of the floods, 
subsist entirely on a fat and ferrugioous kiad of clay, of whick each man 
eats daily a pound or more. Spix and Martuis declare that the Indians 
of the Amazon eat a kind of loam, even when other food is abundant. 
Molina says the Peruvians frequently eat a sweet-smelling clay ; and 
Ebrenberg bas analysed the edible clay sold in the markets of Bolivia, 
which he finds to be a mixture of talc and mica. The inhabitants of 
Guiana mingle clay with their bread ; and the negroes of Jamaica are 
said to eat earth when other food is deficient. According to Labillar- 
diére, the inhabitants of New Caledonia appease their hunger with a 
white friable earth, said by Vauquelin to be posed of magnesia, silica, 
oxide of iron, and chalk. To conclude this list, we must add Siam, Sibe- 
ria, and Kamtschatka, as countries of clay-eaters. This is rather a stag- 
gering accumalation of assertions, which we cannot dismiss altogether, 
even if we suppose a large all of scepticism justifiable. Granting 
the fact that certain kinds of earth are really nutritious (and it is difficult 
to escape such a conclusion), we are completely at a loss fur an adequate 
explanation of it. Little light is throwa on it by the assumption, pro- 
bable enough, that the earth must contain organic matter, because in a 
pound of such earth there could scarcely be contained sufficient organic 
matter tosupply the demands of an adult. Nor will it get rid of the 
difficulty to say that the earth only appeases hanger without nourishing 
the system, because in the first place, Humboldt’s testimony is, that the 
Ottomaces subsist on the clay at periods when other food is deficient ; and 
in the second place, although the local sensation of bunger may be ap- 
peased by introducing substances into the stomach, the more imperious 
systemic sensation of hunger is not thus to be appeased. We must there 
fore be content at present with accepting the fact, which the science of a 
future day may possibly explain.— Blackwood. 











Aw Amenican Bisuor on Evoiisu Cuvrcu Services.—Bishop Delancy, 
now on a visit to Europe, says in one of his letters :-— 

I bave attended five or six services in Eagland, aod am struck with the 
following particulars : 

1. The general and audible responses. 

2. The congregational singing. 

3. The reading of the leesons by the members of the congregation in 
their Bibles in the pews. 

4. The pause after the benediction. 

5. The very little looking and staring at each other by the congrega- 
tion, and the devout apparent attention exhibited. 

In another letter (Dec, 20), Bishop Delancy speaks thus of the weekly 
service held the night before in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London :— 

It was a most impressive service—more than three thousand 
notwithstanding the rain. A choir of more than five hundred volunteer 
singers chaunted and sung. The sermon was by the Rev. Dr. Hook—ex- 
temporaneous, animated and impressive, and fixed the attention of the 
great multitude for forty minutes. The voices of the almost 
overpowered the immense organo. It was a majestic sound. Such an 
amen I never heard. It was the Falls of Ni reverberating the praises 
of God. It carried me forward to what St. Jobn says :—* A voice came 
out of the Throne, saying, praise our God, all ye His servants, and ye 
that fear Him, both small and great ; and I heard, as it were, the v 
of a great multitude, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying—Alleluia! for the Lord God omni i) 
reigneth.”’ All about us, so far as we could sce or hear, and 
sung, but no individual voice, male or female, could be distinguished in the 
overpowering and harmonious mass of sound. There were no long preludes 
or interludee by the organ. When the hymn after the sermon was finished, 
— ~~ aar es a ater responded to lemn and | 
organ, choir and con on & most solemn m ive 
amen ; and all wus eanben the grave, fer pubvate yer to for bis 
blessing on the service—a silence overpowering—silence that could be 
felt. The immense flock then quietly dispersed. 

The London News epeaking of the choir referred to in the foregoing ex- 
tracts, says :—“ The choir of five huadred voices give their services with- 
out remuneration, and are all persons to whom music is simply a pleas- 
ing recreation. Many of them are in circumstances of ease and affluence, 
some being members of one or the other of the learned ” The 
London News aleo mentions that the large ray which assemble 
at the special evening services held weekly in St. Paul's Cathedral, West- 
minster Abbey, and Exeter and St. James’ Hall, afford a remarkable 
proof of the growing strength of the special services movement, 


A New Pass ry tae Rocky Mouyrarvs.—Intelligence has reached the 
city that Captain Palliser, who is at the head of a surveying ay sent 
out by the British Government, has discovered a pass in the Rocky 
Mountains, about the 51° of latitude. It lies between the head of the 
Kokinskaki river, a fork of the southern braoch of Saskatchawan and Bow 
river. On looking at Mr. Devine’s map of this territory, it will be found 
that a break in the mountains there appears; there vig previously 
been reason to pe ge that a pass ¢ xisted at that point. at now dis- 
covered by Captain Palliser is said to be such as is suitable for the coa- 
struction of a railroad ; and It is this fact which gives the discovery its 
chief im nee. Near this sort, Themenen, who was twenty-two years in 
this territory, spent a winter. He found there—at Bow Lake, we believe 
—wild-fowl, at that season, and the lake was clear of ive, during the 
whole winter. The mildnees of the wiater is important too in regard to 
the constraction of a railroad ; for where a small lake, being merely an 
extension of a river, such as frequently occurs on the Ottawa, does not 
frecze, the snow would pack close, consequently not rise very bi 
nd. The same quantity of snow makes twice the bulk in 
some ons of the Hadson’s Bay territory that it does further south. 
it is, the more expansive it becomes ; the more humid the cli- 
mate, the more closely the snow packs. If Bow Lake does not freeze, 
the snow in the Ly - hood cannot be of a very bulky tendency. * * 
The citizens of St. Pauls, Min., have a project for placing steamers on the 
south branch of the U Saskatchawan next season ; in case this 
be done, the Palliser immediately above one of the forks of that 
branch, will be found situated at the point where it is wanted. 
chances are, that we shall see an overland route through British ter- 
ritory to British Columbia established during the course of next summer. 
Asa matter of right, the Americans have no — to navigate the 
Saskatchawan ; aad the question may arise whether it would be prudent 


Alett 





Y | to allow them to become the first carriers in the interior of a British ter- 


ae. From above Lake ae to the Pacific is the weak point of 
the British frontier ; and will be likely at some day to give all 

trouble, from the fact of its being a purely arbitrary line. By looking 
to her rights in that in time, Great Britain may prevent a vast 
amount of future trouble.— Toronto Leader. 


A Suorr Cur rrom Catovrra ro Cuma.—An im 
tained that by a water cat of 
peninsula, and so uni! 
1,175 miles might be effected 
At it the voyage from India to Canton involves 
the ite of Malacca, the whole of which would be a 
could be effected 
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wer to secure the desired t 
g detailed intelligence in regard to the 


Tue Morner Counrry axp Her Orrsrrrve.—An abstract of 
movement of shipping and trade in 1856, shows that the total i 
and exports into and from the various colonies were as follows :— 
ly, the “ East Indies” (as the official dialect perversely persists in mis- 
calling our great empire in Asia, as if in absurd antithesis to the cluster 
of islands in the Caribbean Sea, India rather let us write), imports, 
£25,244,782 (£14,668,312 from England), and e¢: 

(whereof £10,305,539 to England) ; North American 
£9,806,487, and exports, £7,210,579 ; Honduras, imports, £254,994, 
ey, £446,649 ; Jamaica, (the chief island of what are called the 
“ West Indies’) imports, £961,886, and e £935,060 ; Bar 
rts, £841,254, and exports, £971,028 ; Trinidad, imports, £664,474, 
exports, £574,767 ; New South Wales, imports, £5,460,971, and ex- 
ports, £3.430,880 ; ‘Victoria, imports, £14,962,269, and exports, 
£15,489,760 ; South Australia, imports, £1,366,529, and exports, 
£1,665,740 ; Western Australia, pe yr exports, £44,740 ; 
Tasmania, imports, £1,442,106, exports, £1,207,802 ; New Zealand, 
— £710,868, and exports, £318,433 ; Ceylon, imports, £2,714,568, 
and exports, £1,663,612 ; Mauritius, imports, £2,133,058, and exports, 
£1,804,123 ; the Cape of Good Hope, imports, £1,512,269, and ex; 
£1,240,625 ; Malta, imports, £2,724,999, and e £1,838,449 ; and 
the Ionian Islands, imports, £1,187,123, and exports, £1,118,747. 
peer Ae there are no retarns from the very important settle- 
ment of Hongkong. In Labuan the imports were ‘£33,910, and the ex- 
rts £20,080. India employed scme 2,000,000 tons of shipping in her 
| mote and export trade ; Canada, 550,573 ; Jamaica, 80,000 ; Barbadoes, 
114,000 ; Trinidad, 60,000; New South Wales, 336,113; Victoria, 
538,609 ; South Australia, 116,729; Tasmania, 157,826 ; New Zealand, 
85,748 ; Hongkong, 73,635 ; Labuan, 12,366; Ceylon, 345,592 ; Mauri- 
tins, 240,840 ; the Cape, 233,402 ; Sierra Leone, 35,555 ; Gibraltar, 
873,082 ; Malta, 648,811 ; and the lonian Isles, 325,219 tons. 


Tue Urs anp Downs or Waeat.—Mr. C. Wren Hoskyns writes to the 
Times :—" For no less a period than thirty-two years—ever since 1827— 
the price of wheat bas moved In quadrennial periods—iour years up and 
four years down—with a regularity so steady and invariable that it is 
difficult to cast one’s eyes over the scale of ‘ annual averages’ and escape 
the impression it conveys of a perfect natural cycle. xpansion into 
verbal statement will do justice to the expressive tale which the diagram 
of annual prices affords to the eye. Briefly told, however, and omitting 
fractional figures, it is as follows :—From 1827 to 1831, the first quad- 
rennial period, the prices of wheat rose from 58s, in the first na 
to 66s. in the last. Thence to 18365 it fell by regular annual steps, Bes, 
52s., and 46¢., to39s. In the néxt four years it rose o with equal re- 
gularity, through 483, 55s., and 64s., to 70s. in 1839. Then down, 
the gradations of 66s, 64s., and 57s., to 50s. in 1843. Up again throu 
50s., 51s., and 54s., to 698. 1847. Down again in tara, by the regular 
stages of 50s., 44s., 40s., to the figure fearful to agricultural eyes of 38°, 
in 1851. The next four years it mounted again by the encouraging de- 

of 41s,, 53s., 72s. to the Crimean altitade of 74s, in 1855; whence 

t has declined, in obedience to the tame ge law of succession to 

69s. and 56s. in 1856 and 1857, and to the still lower figure it holds in 

the year just expired, the third, and happily the penultimate, of our pre- 
sent descending series.” 


Oysters ; How ro Raise Tuex.—The Paris Correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller sends, for the delectation of cis-Atlautic oyster eaters, 
poe rm that M. — the well-known Raper | has addressed 
an in ing report to the government on oyster fishery, and the 
best manner of increasing the supply of this valuable shell-fish. The 
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t, | government ordered him to stock Saint Brieac Bay with oysters ; he has 


executed this order by stocking 3000 acres with three millions of oysters 

“T have brought to ” says he, “one of the apparatus for the 

lection of the oyster fray (the germ of the oyster) with specimens 

from every bank. young oysters which cover 

ninth of an inck thick. In eighteen months they wil 

ket. erent ae nee © aah ama, 

than a wheat sheaf; these 20,000 oysters will 

ket, 400f. This crop will be inexhaustible, 

may be immerged as the ment 

between two and three millions ot embryo oysters. M. 

Lertng Stee cares WOR epaet bets in three years : 

be only 10,000f, a year. He declares the 

Brieuc Bay conclusivel 

not liable to the de: . > 

at the bottom of seas, fertilised by its care, more abundan 
affords. 1 therefore aa stocking the whol 

Mediterranean coast of France, the whole Mediterranean coast of Al 

and Corsica, and the salt-ponds of the South of France.” 


Tus Last or rue House or Trwour.—The King of Delhi and his 
ily have now finally disappeared from the scene. On the 34 of 
ber they were carried on board the Megwra, which immediate! 
down the river on her way to the Ca; The King is 
two of his wives, his son, and bis qveninen, the only 
alive, except one or two still in arms. The old man seemed 
content, stretched bimself upon bis pillows, and asked two of ¢! 
their rank in the vessel. Two b years ago the agents of | 
lnudia Company stood before this man’s ancestor, then the absolu 
of 100,000,000 of people, with folded hands, begging permission to exist 
at a single town upon the coast. As the natives say, it was the fuot- 
granted toa giant, The extinction of the house leave but two Mussul- 
man sovereignties of the firet class in existence in the world. One of 
oun eee anne en asacreed is not declining—it 
certainly increases ts temporal power would a . 
pidly passing away.—London paper. ” wr 


A Frencu “Correcr Descrirrion.”—It seems to have become the 
practice in Paris, as to some extent it has in London, to expose to the 
public gaze the peculiarities, personal appearance, and private babits of 

Uemen, whose connection with the pzees, it is supposed, give the pub- 

ic some interest in their doings. This reprehensible practice, which met 

with so severe a condemnation in the case of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. E. 
Yates, is pursued by the Paris Charivari, which is giving weekly a series 
of pen-and-iok portraits of the French dents of the London 
journals. Speaking in its last number of the geatleman who fills that 
iy on the staff of the Daily it gives the following very amus- 
ng and particularly correct our Londoa contem- 

porary :—“ This fine young man, who wouid give we know not what for 
the secret of making eleven bairs sprout on reper lip, is the minister 


of the republican Dai Tiank, 2 pager estaht t three 
me tan . Sleigh, who was the first sted 


ago by a mili that attempted 
to effect in the lish press that revolution which Emile de Girardin 
carried out in the French. He founded a journal as big as the Times— 
yards of paper, printed in small type, with lines—the pa- 

per twenty times better than Girardin’s and sold the whole, equal 
octavo volume of three hundred Y, or one-fourth 
Times. and Philaxthropie Colonel 

speut a hundred thousand a oS and died as 
2 1. Sleigh, who is 


3 


7 


HE 
HT 


2 
= 
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poor as a beggar, a short time ago, at Boulogne. 

alive and well, will doubtless protest against being killed off in so sam- 
mary & manner. re rj a few wore particulars with equal fideli 
the writer goes on : —“ By six o'clock every hundred 
sand (?) copies are launched forth into 

a new-fashioned b 








1859. 
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THe Aloion, 








. Gladstone ditto in his pocket, and Colonel Inglis himself, we are 
= bas it hidden between Bis shirt and his flannel jacket.” 


Tue Cucrcu ix rae Crry or Loxpox.—Every Londoner, and every 
visitor of London, is aware that in the City proper, that is to say in the 
centre of the Metropolis which is furmed by the bou es of Temple 
Bar, Bishopsgate Street, Aldersgate Street, and the Thames, there are a 

t many well-bailt churches, which, as comparatively few people 

ve in the City now, are on Sunday very sparsely attended. These 
churches are well endowed, most of the livings having been created 
when the London merchants dwelt in the city as well as carried on busi- 
ness there. The want of churches in other parts of the metropolis, has 
caused these well endowed yet unattended sacred edifices to ea 
scandal, which Bishop Tait has just taken the first steps to remove, by 
causing enquiry to be made into the whole condition of these city 


The result of the episcopal inquisition has been to bring to light a va- 
riety of curious details. Within the precincts of the City there are to be 
found fifty-seven parish churches. eluding the population of three 

the returns of which are not given, the whole population of 
these fifty-seven parishes isovly 46,788. Out of these 47,000 parisbion- 
ers, a very large proportion of whom are probably Jews, the greatest 
number who ever attended divine service in the City is found, by adding 
together the largest attendances in each church throughout the year, to 
be only 9478. As this is an exceptional and too favourable a calcula- 
tion, the average number of attendants, on any Sunday at all the City 
churches, may safely be put down as not above 6000 to 7000. For the 
eure of these 47,000 souls, the 1% clergy receive incomes which, in the 
net, amoant to £24,937 a year. Taking the value of city property at 
five per cent. per annum, we may state that a sum of about £500.000 of 
Church property is appropriated to the care of the 47,000 souls who re- 
side wit in the City boundaries. There are, again, foor City parishes 
which rejoice in the quaint designations of St. argaret Moses, St. Mar- 
tin Vintry, St. Mildred Poultry, and St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, whose 
joint population is only 1780, who never contributed more than 95 lis- 
teners in all to the services of the Church, and the annual stipends for 
which amounts to £1008. Yet immediately outside the boundaries of 
the City (to go no further) are three parishes whose united populations 
amount to over sixty-five thousand souls, with only four churches and 
livings of the annual value of scarcely £1200. Hitherto, there has been 
t difficulty in gathering these facts ; but Bishop Tait has overcome 

t and will no doubt succeed in overcoming the evil. 





Dow Joun or Avstrta.—Pursuing his route by water, Don John, in 
the month of August, drop anchor in the beautiful bay of Naples. 
Arrangements bad been made in that city for bis reception on a more 
ssagulivens scale than any he had witnessed on his journey. Granvelle, 
who had lately been raised to the post of viceroy, came forth, at the head 
of a long and brilliant procession, to welcome his royal guest. The 
houses that lined the streets were hung with ricbly-tinted tapestries, and 
gaily festooned with flowers. The windows and verandas were graced 
with the beauty and fashion of that pleasure-loving capital ; and many 
a dark eye sparkled as it gazed on the fine form and features of the 
youthful hero, who at the age of twenty-four had come to Italy to assume 
the baton of command, and lead the crasade against the Moslems. His 
splendid dress of white velvet and cloth of gold set off his graceful per- 
son to advantage. A crimson scarf floated loosely over bis breast 3 and 
his snow-white plumes, dropping from his cap, m ngled with the yellow 
curls that fell in profusion over his shoulders. It was a picture which 
the Italian maiden might love to look on. It was age not the pic- 
ture of the warrior sheathed in the iron ply of war. But the young 
prince, in his general aspect, might be relieved from the charge of effemi- 
nacy, by his truly chivalrous bearing and the dauntiess spirit which 
beamed from his clear blue eye. In his own lineaments he seemed to 
combine all that was most comely in the lineaments of his race. Forta- 
setely he had escaped the deformity of the peavy Burguadian lip, which 
he t perhaps have excused, as establishing claims to a descent 
from im house of Hapsburg.— Prescott’s Life of Philip the Second. 


A Sovraerty Buster axp 4 Brickrrevver.—It is early morning, and 
as you look from your window you see a thin whiie vapour rising from 
the far-off bush. The sheep out there in the distance are gated 
beneath the trees, while the old cows are knee-deep in those 
clayey creeks of water that trickle from the hea rocke . You 
have seen all this before, and know too well what it means. Before break- 
— eae “—_ i id Den ye ope The —_ = cracks 
as it over it, as t were a g' crystal struck by some 

isible an Tas clr tr bak and nee nn eee ty, come 
an oven ; and you see trees wither—the fruit shrivel and drop from the 
vines, as though the Last Seal were opened, and the breath of the De- 
stroying Angel had gone forth. The cicadas seem to shriek (their shrill 
note is always ehrillest in hot weather), and the birds drop dead from the 
trees. The in the street lie down and hide their d: protrading 
ton in the dust. Higher and higher rises the mercury in the glass, 

now, at noon, it stands at 147 d ! You stop up every keyhole 

and crevice in your room to keep out burning Sirocco, and endeavour, 

perhaps, to read. In a minute stars dance before your eyes, and your 

ples throb like of hot iron. You allow the book to fall irom 

hands, and strive to drop to el It is not much relief if you suo- 

you are safe to dream of the Inferno or Beckford’s Hall of Eblis. 
sh 


only one thing you can do that gives relief. Light your pipe, 
r — and smoke and driuk until the ange arrives. 
The “Southerly Buster,” as this change is called, generally comes 

“ ——__ sounding on 
Like the storm-wind from Labrador, 
She wind Euroclydon,” 


early in the evening. A cloud of dust—they call it, in Sydney, a “ brick- 
fielder” —thicker than any London fog, heralds its approach, and moves 


= is buttoned tly around you until a fire can be lighted. 
‘ow, if you look from your window in the direction where you saw that 
white vapour ascending in the morning, a spectacle terrible in its mag- 

will meet your eye. For miles around—as far as the gaze can 
reach—bush fires are blazing. You see the trail of the flame extending 
into the interior until it grows faint and thin along the bill-tops, as 
thoagh a wounded deer moved, bleeding, upon the road. Nearer, 
however, the sight is grand and awful, and bints of the Final Apocalypse, 
when the stars shall fall like those charred branches that drop wb s 
thundrous crash and scatter a cloud of glowing embers around them.— 
Fowler's Southern Lights, 


How Woopreckers came ito Norway.—In Dasent’s Tales from the 
Norse is this legend of a curious metamo :—In those days when 
our Lord and St. Peter wandered upon . came once to an old 





a bird, and seek our food between bark and bole, and never get a 
drop to drink save when it rains.” He had scarce said the last word before 
she was turned into a great black woodpecker, or Gertrude’s bird, and 
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Tue New Orver or Tuvos rx Rvssia.— Another incident ly 
e the altered state of the Empire, 
is i letter fom St. Peterburg of 11th ult. The writer 
= aot co pom of Messen wtich bas conned « 

great sensation, capital, a of the 
The students of the University of Monon ane 

who had displeased them. The academic aathorities resol ved 

to punish the guilty, and gave orders to those who had commenced 


students of the University, This tumultuous manifestation pave & more 
baracter to the affair. The Presiden 


t of the College immediately 


serious c! the 
eporind the Minister of Public Instruction of what had occurred. At 
oscow 


this movement was described as a political insurrection, but the | 


Government was not alarmed by these reports. Such an incident would, 
under the previous reign, have become a good mine for commissions of 


zealous. 


occurred, he merely sent M. Kowal 
tion, and Dean 


and would have caused showers of decorations to fall on the | 
fanctionaries, When the eg Alexander heard of what had | 

i, the Minister of Public Instrac- | 
of St. Petersburg to Moscow. When these dignitaries | 


arrived there they acted with the greatest moderation, in conformity with 
the instructions of the Emperor, and made a report ting the- 


affair as 


& school boy’s riot, and not an affair of State. Minister re 


commended the students who had quitted the College to return, and gave 
them eight days to consider. During this period their passion cooled, 


and on 


fifth day 160 students returned to the College. The others 


soon followed their example, and the Minister expelled only a few of the 
ringleaders,” 





copuess. 


PROBLEM No. 528, ey E. B. Coox, of Hoboken, N. J. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
Soiction to Prosiem No. 527. 
By an error, last week, this Problem was to be solved in four moves. It can be solve in 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to K 4, disc. ch, K moves. 
2 Kt toQé. Anything. 
3 @Q es. 
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us as @ poet and musician. We had once the anity of hearing 

fin and it wasa pater we can never forget. Wes 

ent to “fill” an ordinary drawing-room, and accom- 

panying himselt with a few chords on the 

sang) bis own ballads with such exquisite 
ess, and fire, that he produ 


a voice, just suffic 





@ mere thread of 


ano, he chanted (rather than 
and finish, such sweet- 
effects on his hearers un- 


ness, 

equalled by the greatest professors of the vocal art. Pasta, who once 
heard him, expressed her delight with Italian fervour. Moore modestly 
disclaimed such high praise, sa ing that what he did could not be called 


it is something a great deal better.” 





Macaire, but even more original. 


great regret, threw us all aground ; Ww 


drama, at twelve nights was at an end. 
idea of installing Mr. Dibbia Pitt in the 





following year, so t had 


can ill afford to spare the tax now 


singing. “No, Mr. Moore,” said the jet. 

t was, in truth, the perfect 
ballad-singing ; and its charm lay in its delicacy, sim licity, and that 
earnestness of utterance and manner which showed that every word, 
every note, came from the heart. Why do not our fashionable and popu- 
lar ballad-singers endeavour to charm in a similar manner, instead of 
loading simple melodies with unmeauing flourishes miscalled ornaments ? 


dressing him exactly the same, and letti 
the bill. It was no more than fair retalia’ 
land for Wallack’s Oliver. It was done; and, so well and artist-like 
did Pitt acquit himself, that at the end of the performance, he was unani- 
mously called for, to receive the customary honours just the same as 
those conferred on the original actor.” —Fitsball’s Autobiography. 


‘it is not exactly singing, but 
on of 


Tue Jupement or rae Pusiic.—A QurstronaBLe Device.—In Den Mac- 
raisy, Henry Wallack made a most unlooked-for impression. He suddenly, 
as the rehearsal proceeded, seemed to launch into the character, and to 
discover its opportunities by degrees, as a boy discovers a problem in 
mathematics. The low cunning which built itself upon the exterior of an 
Irish gentleman—not that he had once been, but that he had once seen— 
was an exquisite conception of the part of Dan Macraisy : a sort of irish 
Robert * * * On the twelfth night 
of “ Jonathan Bradford,” H. Wallack left Enogland, at a very short no- 
tice, taking with him a MS. of the piece, which he produced in America, 
with equal success. Wallack, leaving us somewhat abruptly, to my 

fat was to be done with a part 
which his fine acting had rendered his own? The ran of the domestic 


I despairingly suggested the 


vacated part of Dan Macraisy, 


Wallack’s name remain in 
on to ourselves ; a mere Ro- 


Tur “Frrexp” axp Tae Fostiax.—Immediately after fustians com- 
menced to be manufactured in England, in 1784, bi 
the country, inflicted a tax on that branch of industry. An association 
had to be formed for the payee of removing that grievance, and the 
en the clamor raised in Manchester and 
indicative of riot and coafusion was the intelligence com- 
municated to the Premier, that he reluctant} withdrew the tax that had 
been imposed on fustians. The late Mr. Hal , of Manchester, a member 
of the Society of Friends, was exceedingly active in promoting the re 
of that tax, and there was a memorable reply made by him to Pitt on 
the successful termination of the claim for the repeal of the duty on fus- 
tians. Pitt said to him—<‘ Mr. Hall, you appear to be a very sagacious 
gentleman, and seem to be very well informed. As the public Treasury 
le u Prati. 


tt, the Premier of 





Fare thee well!’ 


, Will you have 


the kindness to sug, some substitute for which is now repealed.’ 
Mr. Hall replied— Friend William Pitt, that is thy business, not mine. 





COUNTRY RESIDENCE, FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 
F° SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED, FOR A TERM OF YEARS, A COTTAGE 
on the East bank the verdale, two miles 


of Hudson, at South of Yonkers, and in the 
Cuess Ireus.—The Brooklyn Chess Club have arranged preliminaries for a bourhood of a Railroad tains diniag-ream, dvawing 
Tournament of eight of their best ers ; Ted eg tlemen have ——a - ran bee room, a oon ‘and. kfichen socom ode. 
entered their names : Messrs. N. Marache, T, Loyd, 8. Loy. » Horner, Seebach, | tions. Water on. There is a farnace in the basement, and ture and fittings are 
Phillips, Weeks, F. Perrin. The b I the play is to com- PAT Me bundan hee n. There iss teur-ctall cable nen, 
’ ee ~ id ow . Mi a y 
mence to-day, to be continued every W and Saturday until its com- coach house, poultry’. ac. be.—The heal of the locality, the easy access to the 
P The contestants are so near! , that much will be ex- city. and the unsurpassed beauty of the view, combine to render this situation a very desir- 
cited by this contest.— We have us a hi in book, entitled | *¥!¢ °¢.—Apply, personally, or by letter, to the Editor of this journal. 
's Games of Chess and Frére's Probes Touran 


Preface says, “¢ mop nd “a supply” for a universal “ demand.” 


need be 


; the title speaks for itself. A note on the subject, 


addressed to Mr. T. Frere, Box 2,495, Post Office, N. Y., will be attended to. 
To Conzesronpents.—E. B. C. : Receive our thanks for your kind attention. 


——H. A. B., Cleveland : We give ineertion to the game 

favoured us with some time . $.: In the pending between 
Messrs. Marache and Perrin, Ot dap, ne game, and there is one 
drawn.—The — Loyd and Mr. P. us: Mr. Loyd 4, 








ALTERNATION AND OONSULTATION GAME. 




















MESSRS. B. B. COOK AND F. PRRRIN AGAINST MESSRS, LICHTENUEIN AND D. Ww. FISKE, 
Black. White.) ( Black. ) White, 
p—ibwka L—iPwka gioks iy: 
O—2KioKBS F—3 KttwoK BS tks ttoG Kt4 
P.— 3 Kt tke P L—8PwQs Rio RwkKB?2 
C.— 4 Ktto K BS F.— 4 Ki tke P at eh R to B aq 
P—SBwQBi@ L—SPwQse i) Rtks Roh tks 
O— 6 BtoKtsS F.—6BwQBé 2 Pio Bs ttke 
P.— 7 Castles e-1 8% Kis Ett ot KitoK4 (/) 
C— 8 PwQi® F.— 8 Bw a9 _ MERWE Raq R to BT oh 
P.—9PwQBs L—9 PwQB 35 Kto Kt KttoBs 
C.—W Kt wQBss F.—10 Casties 36 IS tke Ki P tke B 
P.—li P tks LLL Kt thee Kt S| Ro tke P RtwoQkKiT 
©.—12 P tes Kt F.—12 P as P BE oR PoQR« 
P.—13 B tes P L.—13 B tks R Poh KtwoBs RwQks 
C.—I4 K tks B F—i OGe® het ye K to Rt aq 
P.— wQs L.—15 B tke Kt ci/MRwKRE mw |4l Rio Kis 
Ca— tks P.—16 Kite Q 2 a gFime “ R tks QR P 
P.—7 RWKReq L—iT PioBs Pegs SRokRs 
(BWBwBs (QR 9B | a | 4 Pio Be 4M PRS 
KRwQ Bag te T4! ‘ Sere ks *RwR? 
2D QwQaq . 92) Kt to 5 #PwKéw PwoR6 
S woQs BE RwQes Rwkts PwRT 
« K w Kt? “5 22 Kite Kia id RwRS wR 
° wk? 4 AD Kwrkeé to ta 
~ Qs Ee Kt to K £ B to R 8 ch wKwk?2 
tke +o Ch SL PK? bi RwQT 
to Q aq @RwK 2 Rus 
And \e resigned, 

Ei Wadnlepchn- entice cod cemccmncshes \enether. | The Usval move ia P to 4 
—b) Well piayed,—(-) White w gain ouibing by tal Dg the Unight ad fo 
oy vente p Ail this portion of the gene te ney wereaee inyed by both Sides | 
U/) Very ingeaious.—(9 8 pe 6 very © y played by ; 
but the game was virwually woo for Black. 

A dashing Game betwenn two fine Players of the Cleveland Chess Club. 
White (11. A. B.) Black (¥ riend.) White (Hl, A. BY Black (Friend.) 
1PwKs PwkKs ll Q tks BwkKs 

2PioK Bs P tke P 2 QBwK kis gies 
tEwwee «| FSEN S60 [RE Bia 
4Ptw oq to 
5 Kit KS Kit KBS 15 Btas'B Ee 
6Bw QBs PwQs  KttoK Kié tks Kt 
T Pike Kt tas P 7 Kt tks B wQ2 
8 Castles PwkK B6 ag etsen Ete 
oP wes P tks P 19 Biebs wane 
Ww QKtwBs P tks R bee Q ch ® KitoKT ch 

And Black resigue. 

How tury Dive iw Panis.—In France, considerable attention is de- 
voted, and very wisely, to service the table, for every sense 
should be pleased at a good dinner, In former days the di room 
used to be perfumed, but now the only sweet is that of well- 
cooked dishes, and the natural flowers placed on table. Before din- 
ner the under-batler should prepare all the 
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Feri ule ath 


best house for ROONOM 


MENT IN NEW YORE, if not in the World, rosetving Soon 
BARLOW, PAYNE & ©0., 
Manvracrurens’ Acarts, 


steamers and Veasels, througnout the season, & derirable novelty for @ 
Wan's DRESS, a file found, upon inapecin, for sTyLe, QUALITY and TRIOk the 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOCDS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
*. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tallors, 


Lats OF PARE PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 


STREET, 
SROOND STRERT BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE.TO BROADWAY. 
Bx MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND Lwy ty! LIGHTED PREMIbES THAN 


the display of 
TAILORING RSTABLISR- 


Lonpor, 





until NOON of TURBDAY, 1 


vers of Lower Oanada : 


"Fender for 
specify ; 


Crown Lands Department, 
Toronto, 13th December, 1858. 


Ri mM Great Little 
bas), Penswoat, Fenty, Geodiont, Laval Berwumsn 


Ly trey ity toe ioe 
ape Ft aT aca 


Sai 


SALE OF SALMON FISHERIES IN LOWER CANADA. 
HERE GIVEN THAT TENDERS WILL BE RECEIVED AT 

Cae Ls DON the F PreeNTH MAROH, 1899, for Five Yous 
igus the Exclusive Rights of Salmon and Sea Trout Fishery, upon the undermentioned 


but « like frontage 


waters. 
Dg, Deviants, Jeremie, Coleanhier, Sault de Cochon, Grande 
Pe 55 Lay Johne (on haut.) aod Black or Salmon, to be 


at the of said peri obtain a renewal of Lease for other four 
hen noth ensuing. ou Foch (eraalen cent tated tt aed d by the G 


in Council. 
Leases olale, Godbout, Jeremie, will be made Pot to the occu- 
vy the ton udson's Bey Company the tenements now | im their's until 
Ihe tarmination their of ‘a Posts’’ on the 
Tenders, Sealed . 





16th November 1/859. 
© be addressed to the Crown 
for etther or both of the holdings. 


Serund — 1? aed iw, tne. seperately 
‘or ‘ 
furd—Tee samen bee “iro good lies realdent in for due fulfilment of the 
ot contrac 





THOMAS DUGAN, 
PURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
8&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH 87. 





ALESMAN OR 
Sinan te ‘ihe ony as 


a 


and Address, X. Y. Z., Albion office. 





United 


R. A.D. W (Late Assistant at the 
So seni er ee ae Ge 





ils 


item wel bate meter vefore bess oboe 


i 
: 


Py] 
il 
! 
i 


tlemen’s Private Libraries arranged and gt 00h vole order upon the following 
‘Vola. GU per ansuc. REF, ewove ING, and RAINDING . 


on 
EXPENSE, and Risk by removal. alten: i be 
m of deficient numbers of PERIODICALS NEWSPAPERS, of remote 


Freneh, 
. B. NORTON, Appletons’ Building, New York, will meet with immediate 


7 


y be done 
ton wil 


°F 


addressed as above 


& 





Sa 


W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin, 


D. W4Lworrs, awy ana Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 

















ther bis fact is attributable 10 an increase in Mr. 
that the pict 


R, BICHARDSON, Attorney ana Hor, Covington, Ky. 
C AT 427 BROADWAY and see the Variety on Hand 
Doai “Bole Boots, Stock 
oys'‘Doab ent Bivens Doses These ttinnd cok a Cores, or Gon pony 
avo J. E, GATE’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPOT. 
& }REDRI THE found 
F it to widen the entracce Ww bean. Wow ne want 


ICKS’ business, but certain it is 


the pictures taken at 68 Hreadway, are excellent.”"—Home Journal. 





+ at 1 o'clock, A. M. 





and place four glasses on the table for each guest: one » one 
pF ay Th oe {16 laches} tye ould be tae napiion 
metres, apart, @ ve 

on them, folded in the German fashion, with a roll inside. Accord- 
ing to the number of English guests present, will be that of the salt-cel- 
Jars ; in additicn, there must be a stove to warm the plates, and an aban- 
dance of clean The maitre @’hotel has charge of the wines, 
which are and then handed round. If the soup ha; to 
turtle, iced-rum punch is indispensable ; in any other case will 
serve your tara. The Sauterne accompanies the oysters and removes 
of fish. The Saint Julien is handed round with the fruit. With the en- 
trées, and up to the dessert, Chateau Margaux and Chateau Lafitte al- 
ternate with dry and sparkling champague. Port and ale go with the 
cheese. Rhenish and punch are advisable commen se the games. 
In addition, the table should be garnished with con- 

ne demas pablia, Grave, oF sherry: the Santerneshould be s 

iced. dessert wines are Pacarete, Frontignan, and . In sum- 
mer, wines are preferred ; in winter, wines. candles 
are ten minates before serving, then the ice water and hors 
d’cuvre are put on the table. All the waiters, in white gloves, take the 
Deerveat Leads Seas iat re the @lanor ts being placed om the table 
@ servant hands round the vermuth in the salon ; the maitre d’hdtel, 
for whom the folding-doors are opened by two footmen, announces in « 
clear voice that the “ dinner is oa the table.” — Bentley's Miscellany. 
Moore’s Battap Sixeme.—Moore, more than other 
united the characteristics of the bards of old. at fs 
composed his own music, and sang his own lays in the of the 
great and the fair. All the world is acquainted with poetry, and 
imowa to comperntively tre, were peetand sen ae Ceauities on singer, 
known to comparatively few, were periaps not less remarkable than 
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INSURANCE. 





February 19 





INSURANCE. 





SROCURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 











No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


WELL SECURED ON 


BOND AND 


MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 


Josern Wa.aen 
Joun Hatser, 
Roseart L. Cass, 
Wa. 1. Howser, 
Kowanp Wier, 
Joun D. Wanaen, 
Bowakp Meant 
Henny Bannow, 
Bowano Hatour 


Ricuaanp P. Baorr, 
8. T. Vatewrins, 
Joun R. Wrass, 
Rost. L. Mornay, 


Wa. Aces Bories, 


L. B. Wren, 
Jomn ALLEN, 
Wisse F. Morr, 
Fowsnn Woop, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Wa. Denmistous, 
Epu'p. W. Con.iss, 
Wa. Binpsaus, Jr., 
Serra Lawnerce, 
Jos. Lawnence, 
Samui. C. Paxson, 
D, Cromwets, 

K. J. Dowweit, 


Geonos H. Berea, 
EKowaap Caomweit, 


Grones B. Gainneit, 


Tuomas J. Ownn, 


Antaony P. Francia. 


Samus. D. Bascock, 
Jowatuan Opett, 
Rosert Bows 


UNITY PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 
BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 
Is held by the New York T: it of Polic: in accordance with the 
iow of ee Geen ork Trustees, for the benedi y Holders, 


vu. Ss. YORE 


Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 





Catan 0. Hateren, President Manhattan Bank. 
= pedi — Firm of Barclay & Livingston, 
Warnes “ Duncan, Sherman, & Oo. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 
Koaert Berson, 5 New Street. 
T. B. Coppr 














atom, of Coddi & Co. 
} Sicas K. Evenert, firm of Everett & Brown. 
James Hanren, firm of Harper & Brothers. 4 Stu em / 
| J. 8. Hawkins, firm of Hawkins, Logan & Co, D. vernsaus. are of Da yton, ue & Co. 
if Ronmnr aresen, L I 'Nayioe& i " Bersamse 3 M firm of ABA 
. 


Jenemian Pisce, firm of Wilbur & Co. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCH. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION ws, Mt Add ps 4 ED TO 723 FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
FERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


+ Risks taken at the lowest rate: 
bi 3 Frees divic ~ anoually omone the ineut 


slo of Prot 
only to he. ‘vision of Profite. 
actual Prem! am | 


of 


A DIVIDEND of 85 
'rofits of the last year, aid 


the 


Moses Hl. Garnet, 
Rosweu, Brasoue. 
O.even Stats, Jr, 
Wusiam i. Macy, 


Faso. G. Fowren, 


hence no responsi 


The amount of Capital, over $1,300, 000. 





TaU — 


Peter Porniee, 
Soa vi. - eae 


ANTHONY “Y "wensos, 


O08 Lo 





Simon de Virsar, 


JOUN WHITELIEAD, Secretary 
New York, November 1, 1468. 


nas. HW. Mamsnate, 
Wiser A. Cort, 

Josern Fouuxe, Jr 
Jacos R. Naevius, 
Jos, Gatttarn, Jr., 
OMAN, 


tex. M. L. ot ae 


Joun A. Ise 
A 


ving ite large Capital seeu cared and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
No Ge is required of the assured beyond the payment 
bility can attach to the 


Si hai to the Polley holders bas just been declared, out of 
6U0 added to ths Capital. 


owm Bartietr, 
Eutas Powvert, 
Geonesr G. Honson, 
U. A. Mumpocn, 
youe vy R. Prwe, 
OMARLES STRECKER, 
Samvuat M, Fox 


y a SON, Presiden 
ALFRED SBTON, Vice- President 


ey~ 





JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 
STOCK CAPITAL, (all -— ae and racniarssien naneimne $500,000 ,00 
° ° . $35,297,509 
16,745.71 








Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Lea-ea, and other Ineurable Pro- 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 





ear Tures-vovrtus of the net profits of the business of this Company are divided annu- 
ally to bolders of its patie, jo wp Carte bearing interest, and such profita carefully invested 
for | the additional Ay TR py until the fand thus accumulated shall have reached 
ee sum of $500,000, mak dash guarantee of the Company $1,000,000; and, thereafter, 

he Serip will be redeemed as aptly and to the extent that the profits accruing to the polisy- 
holders exceed the sum of $500,000. 





First Annual Btstin to Poliey weitere, declared July Oth, 1887. 
Second 
Third = 


July Mh, 1858,. 
will be declared July, 1859, . 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 





H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 





submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January @4th, 1859. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE CHARTER OF Bt ig t COMPANY, 


3.iat December, 


Premiums soqestved on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1858 to ost — 


cembe: 


Premiams on Policies not marked off Ist January, Niicecss es 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums....... .. 


$3,712,632 65 
1,178,160 40 
- $4,890,793 05 


No Policies ye been issued + Life Risks ; nor upon Fire Risks dis 
with Marine 


Premiums caoned Of@rom ist Jeneary, 1858, to Sist December, 1858 


Losses paid during the same period 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 


The Company have the following Assets, viz -— 
Stocks of the United States, St he State of New Terk, o Sew Gare c eT 


en ‘ 
Dividends on Boks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans, 
sundr 7 notes, re-insurance and other claims 


mat 


Oash in 


Total Amount of Assets 





- 3.494,614 20 


ue the © vempeny, eat 


Premiam Notes and Bilis Receivabie................. 
Bank 


wereol cent. interest on the outstanding certifieates of profits will be paid to the holders 


or their legal representatives, on and alter Tuesday, the First day of February 








MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. 1! WALL STREET. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, January 1, 1859.. 001,920 91. 
LOSSES PAID, to 499 55. 
DIVIDENDS PAID, to “ 81,161.58 26. 





wORS THE MANY ADV Aptaam OFFERED BY T OMPANY, ARE :—THE 

RCURITY OF A LARGE ACCUMULATION, ANNU AL \doclaration of Dividends, 

PayMe ENT OF Oe ae in sebastien of Premiums, A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ON 
A LIFE PREMIUMS, cr 

Ar furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 


the office of the andewsigned A Agents, 
J08. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
CAgira. (WITH AGUS LATIOND $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
the A’ aia, Half remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Call 


ums may 
fornia, Australia, and epesial rake tab 
Omice—85 








w Street. 
a GEO, M. ENEVITT, Acrvary. 





TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER ere 

CAPITAL PalD IN, $1,000; 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 


“he seerving ov Leg Bou mild, ION DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates 
of the tae eS a 1857, = sotetunes ond oe = soe hetdare ty or or DIRECTORS. ». Be 
legal re; apesem c ueaday, ret day ebruary next, from whic omas K. Brace. ustavus F. 
date al” teoress ok, will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, | Same Pod r eo uae, Drayton Hillyer” 
, , 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Compa- | Joseph Church, Samael 8. Ward, Thomas A. A Tr 
ay, 3 the year ending Sist December, 18538, for which certificates will be issued on and or Robert Bue! Henry Z. Pratt, Walter Keney, 
Teaeee, Se Fat Goes Denounty nee, Ebenezer Flower Austin Dunham, . 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from the Ist July, 1842, to the Ist 4 
Ey of January ry! for which certificates were tam amount (9 Ate Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, William F. Tattle. » 
Additional profs from lst January, 1868, to lat January, - E. G. RIPLEY, President. 


Total ptofits for 1644 years.. 


Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1859.. 


By Order of the Board, 


Joun D. Jones. 
ee Denne. 
Moor: 


Ww 
Suances H. Rosse. 
eit HoLarooK 
©, Goovuve. 8. T 


The certificates previous to 1856, and 50 per cent. of the tesue vet es | year 
have been redeemed by cash 





_ 98,878,730 
- $3,136,580 


W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


P. A. Harcovs. 
Mevenr Gans. 


Epwaro H. Gruman. 


Ramsay Caooxs, 
Korat Pusces 


Cares Barstow 
A. H. Pusor 


Leow. 8. Scanez. 


Leroy M. Winer. 


Dantes 8. Minter. 


Josnva J Henne. 

Grores G. Hosson 

Davip Lane. 

m, Jn 

wry K. Booert 
A. Low 

Puss E. Dover. 

Dennis Perxins. 

Jos. Gamsarp, Ja. 


JOHN D. JON 


Cc OF AB ES DEN 
. H. MOORK, 24 Vic: 


J. Hewny Borer. 
Conse. Garinn eu. 
Hevnry O. Baewsa. 
Warts Suenman 
Bozape R. Bau 


Fietcuse Woornay. 


Presiden’ 
18, Vice "President. 
e President. 


THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
Tuomas K. Brace, Junn., Secretary. 


OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 68 WALL STREET, 
JAMES A ALEXANDER, Agent. 





INSURANCE, — 


—— 











OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ASSETS, $880,000. 


¥ CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
returned 


ness, and has to ita dealers, out of the profits of the year a dividend of 
Foray thoes per Contin per Cont interest on on the My cntonané bad solmmmal Os 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL «x» LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
No. 56 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 
now exceed 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Invested in the United States, upwards of 
Seven Hunprep anp Firry THovusanp 
Dottars. 
Yearly Revenue, Two anv One Quarrer 
Mution Do tars. 
The liability of the entire body of Share- 
holders Untimrrep. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW-YORK: 
James Brown, Esq.,.... Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE BARCLAY, ESQ.,| JOS. GAILLARD, JR., ESQ_ 
EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ., | ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, ESQ., | WM.S. WETMORE, ESQ. 


Resident Secretary,.....Arrep Pett, Esq. 
- Epmunp Hurry, Esq. 
- Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 


Surveyor, 


Counsel,.... 


Bankers, . . Penix Banx,..Cammann & Co. 





_FIRANOI AL. 


| as 


BILLS ON THE a 4 BANK OF Lanpon. AND ON THE 
its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Purchasers. 


CREDITS iss: 5 Ex N 
7 ae terling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 


Ores, FOR SALE, 
Bank of Montreal 


Cc 





JOHN MUNROE @& CoO., 
AMERICAN 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, ‘PARIS, 
G PANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





BRaNTiarrare, BOUND «= ERTEUGtp, © SERA 
IRELAND, *  SPALN, ITALY, 2 SWEDEN. 
ox 
ATHEN: BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPL: AIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &c., ae. a 1ee 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 


ISP ATOH FA. rams TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON | up tae SANDWICH 
D*Caxbs, Mail Steamers of the Sth and ah of each > 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Soctety.) 
Orrice or tas General Acents ror tae Unrrep Srares, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1859. 
7. undersigned hereby give notice that they continue to receive appli- 





cations for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. Pam 
containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their Agents th hout the United States. 
LOCAL a OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Juar. Henry Ladlam, 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
Paul Spofford, B.P. Wheelright, 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


Cash Captial 


TAIS COMPANY HAVING 


CORRS or vats OTaEEt, NEW YORK. 


$300,000. 


‘A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 


those of only three other city companies, continues to insure al! kinds of person- 


al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, i Some as low as are 


consistent with the secuvity of the insu 


Wits K. 
Mosss Tayion, 


James 0. Sue.pon, 


Danian Panisn, 


Gueravus A. Conover, 


ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec 


insurers and the 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszrn B. Vannem, 
LaonarD ArrLesy, 
Faep'x H. Wo.corr, 


Martin Bares, Jr., 
Duper B. Pouier, 
Cuanr.es L. Vosr, 
Waraen Dew ano, Jr., 
Henry V. Borer, 
Josern B. Vanyum, Jr., 
Jas. Lon. Guana, Jr., 
nove R. Molivars, 


Grieerr 8. Beecxman, 
Joun C. Henperson, 
Lorna Paeeman, 
Epwarp Macomusr, 
Warsow BE. Cass, 
Cuarces EB. Arriesy, 
Samu. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 


DWARD A. STANSBURY, Seeretary, 


See’y. 





AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY |“ 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


£2,000,000 STERLING, 
Paid up Capiia| and Surplus, $3,000, 
$250,000 


4 SPECIAL 


F 


UND or 


MEET LOSSES. 


in New York, and promptly 


HELD IN NEW 


OR $10,000,000, 


Losses adj paid. 
in addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. Pickeragill, bya Adam Norrie, 
w. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Roath, ° “ Henry Eyre. » 
Epuunp Hvray, Dacapes. : eh 





YORK, 


Sonicrrorn—Robert J. Dillon. | Consunitixve Coowse.—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL Examiner S. Keene. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 
Street, New York, where ali business connected with the Society's operations 
is transacted, affording thereby every ble a ivantage of prom 
tention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Settlement of Claims, &c. 

All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claius 
are adjusted and paid without reference to London. 

The Medical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


o'clock, P. M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000, 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the 
bey ry’ of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-holders in 
the United States. 


C. E. HABICHT. 


J. G. HOLBROOKE, } General Agents. 





SBRRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOP LOCKS, ws SAME THAT WERE 


separate Medals at OOo Site Fae. Land 's Fair, Ni 
Fork, 186 and Are the only Safes that were a World's 
PYease Sains are bow admitted pocupenter to ever offered to the public, and the sab- 
seribers challenge the worid ae + of these Safes tailing to to preserve their 
eontens hotieat Gre. or a burglar picking the nek. 
The subseri' wand their agents are te _ geiews qungems to ethe ant eet Gee 
ee pnt ent Powder-Proof Locks. 

2 os x ; ine & Co. dn bg ee erp AGA 1 
—Burglar Proof Sates, suitable securing 
twenty-five to five hundred dollars. 





aa Geigun, pal Gn puenetie deka tir miata diteats: 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


ISSUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cittes of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ac. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B's Fy NOTES PAYABLE IN be age ya WHERE THE BANK OF Wn | 

America has branches or agencies, and when Kxchange is provided fer, 
free of ‘Sarge 
by ty! 
the Britieh Poovineest tn 











Granted, and bills perchased and collected on Haginnd, treland, Sectiand 
B- c, onnapases. 
. H GRAIN, 
& F. SMITH. 
AUGUST BELMONT 


No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Insue Barx of Cusacestox Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVER: 
upwards, 


POOL, 
im sums of One Pound Sterling and payable at of the Banks in Excianp, 
Lamp, Scotian, and WaLss. a. _ 


"xo 29 William Street, New York. 











MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!!: 
MOTHERS!!! 
OWT FAIL TO PROCURE NRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
D teething. It has I r toothing 


ho equal on earth. ‘ the process 
po & the (oo all Picflammation—will allay all all pain. wh wearer 
t, mothers, it will give resi to yourselves, oy 
ns | oar nai Perfecly sien ai ane Pale? _ 
‘in Ne ay SY tS 








FOOD FOR INF AMES DELLUCS BISCOTINE. 
pe resiic 





Ane cauTioNED yeti VARIOUS srvntovs Ry py mn" 


ous imitations of BISCOTINE which have ly 
or otherwise. Mr. M. DELLUC is the Th inventor of the true crtiste, wwhich bes bas been ma- 
nemaared ond outs by by Messrs. DELLUC & CO. tor entoe aun on years past. They are the 
proprietors 


and the name of Discorixe bel. 
Ongs Lo thems lon 


and is righ.ed 
. or apply the name of BISOC ye 





are liable to prosecution, and will be responsible. The BISOUTINE ts put up in one 
papers and pound bottles for bears the fac-simile of 
* For whol and retail, by LUC & CO., Chemists, 





“Ayre believe it to be the best and surest surest remedy in Se Serit, jn sll comact Dyseatery and 
im Children, r it arises trom teething or any other ca 
If life and bealth can be estimated by dollare and coats, iv is worth ite its weight ti 
Millions of bottles are sold every year in the Untied States. It is an old aad re. 
Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
Be None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 


"Gite, No. pe, Ho. 18 Coder Strect, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 

















sole 
by 
eae ee to of Calisaya Bark, 635 Broad: ‘SANFORD’ s LIVER INVIGORATOR. 
way, pear Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. a ely from Gums. 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
| DERE oes rh DTAPEPEA. sossoge ATTACKS 
| Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAiL. ARUS, ah ecient SICK BRADACHE. 
eaten. cosh Pome avmnce, | “88 vy attr ating EER; STOMACH, and BOWELS, 
| Be on ie “and for \nuering So se 7. 0 re = decttar per bottle. Sold by Dr. SAN 
po cg sale by a yes. > x ___. ena Lh, 4 4 y FORD, proprietor, 345 Broadway, and all 
—_—_———_ _ — aaxXxe— 
| CRORE Saas v% Toure. W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 








OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST 





